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HE old Hinckley house was set well back 
from the road in the village of Dunham 
Center. From the small-paned windows 

of the house you could look across Skilling’s 
Cove to the railway terminus, where passengers 
for Bar Harbor left the train for the ferry- 
boats. The few passengers for Dunham trusted 
to chance to get “‘set across”’ to their destination. 
Generally these passengers were old residents, 
who were expected by their families, and were 
met by a small rowboat. 

Dunham had had seasons of undesired 
activity. One year an enterprising young man 
had mortgaged his ancestral home, built a 
large wooden structure on Pratt’s Hill, and 
advertised for summer boarders. A dozen 
or more hopeful persons had arrived, 
and the young man appeared to 
flourish, but only for a season. 

The next year only three wan- 
derers responded to his glowing 
advertisements, and it was said by 
the well-informed that the “table” 
was not all that summer boarders 
had a right to expect. At the end 
of three years old Mr. Hinckley 
foreclosed the mortgage he held, and 
the wooden box remained a blot on 
the landscape. 

Then there came another year of 
possibilities. Gold was discovered at 
North Dunham. Big crushing mills 
were built. A small steamer made 
daily trips between Dunham and 
the railway terminus ; a newspaper 
was printed ; the wondering farmers 
sold their rocky acres cheerfully, 
and put the money into United 
States bonds; and in two years the 
gold had given out and trusting 
stockholders were penniless. 

Through these brief seasons of 
change old Mr. Hinckley kept on 
the even tenor of his way. He 
discouraged Enoch Pratt when the 
young man borrowed money to build 
the hotel; but he sold him groceries 
and foreclosed promptly when the 
mortgage fell due. When gold was discovered 
he sniffed doubtfully, but brought his own 
rocky pastures to market, and added the 
money they brought to his already comfortable 
property. 

But the hope that “folks would let Dunham 
be” was frequently expressed to his neighbors 
and customers, and he stubbornly refused to 
lease the hotel or to sign a petition of his towns- 
people for a steam ferry-boat. 

“Dunham don’t need no hotel nor no steam- 
boat, and I don’t want to live to see ’em,”’ he 
would aver. 

Mr. Hinckley’s two daughters had married 
Dunham men, and were comfortably settled 
in homes of their own within sight of the 
Hinckley place. When Martha married Capt. 
Silas Hall her father had given her a desk and 
bureau of solid mahogany, brought to Dunham 
from the Hinckley home in Connecticut. To 
Eunice, who married Abner Field, he had 
given money. 

“Eunice don’t value things as Martha does,” 
he said, when the mother suggested that the 
old pink-and-gold china be given to Eunice, 
“and she can’t have that china; money is good 
enough for her. I don’t propose for any Hall 
or Field to have that china. I intend George 
to have that.” 

George was the only son—a mild, inefficient 
youth who helped in the grocery-store or on 
the farm, and occasionally taught a district 
school in the winter. When his father referred 
to George as the prospective owner of the 
china and other valued possessions of the family, 
Mrs. Hinckley would smile cheerfully. 

“There won’t be any danger of his wanting 
them,” she would say. “The girl who gets 
George will have to do the proposing ;” and 
both the old people had a comfortable reliance 
upon their son, and an unspoken hope that he 
would be in no haste to wed. 

But when George was twenty-five years old 
he married Olive Ward, a dark-eyed, buxom 
woman nearly eight years older than himself, 
and brought her home. His parents told the 
neighbors how pleased they were, but George 
sometimes wondered why his father looked 
at him in such a strange manner; and old 
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Mrs. Hinckley locked the china-closet, which 
was fortunately in her room, and said nothing 
to Olive about the pink china. 

It was toward the end of the first winter that 
Mr. Hinckley carried a silver pitcher, marked 
* Joel Francis Hinckley, 1784,” to Abner 
Field’s house, and'secretly gave it into Eunice’s 
| keeping. 

Old Mrs. Hinckley passed more and more 
| time with her daughters. Olive was an active 
woman,—“‘a born manager,” her paoud sister 
was apt to assert,—and the older woman found 
little to do at home. Under Olive’s influence 
George became more 

| interested in the farm 
| and in the store, 








and began to suggest to his father that “he 
take things easy.” 

At first Mr. Hinckley received these remarks 
as an evidence of his son’s affection; but the 
repetition became irksome, and on one occasion 
he turned upon his son with a decision that 
remained unquestioned, and which reduced 
George to his accustomed place of “helper.” 

Olive did not make any claim to authority 
in the Hinckley home, but gradually old Mrs. 
Hinckley found that there was not work enough 


sitting-room. It was a large, comfortable 
room with two western windows, near one of 
which stood Mrs. Hinckley’s rocking - chair 
and a small, round table. 

The broad mahogany bedstead and the 
polished bureau were valued reminders of 
the family’s early importance. The old lady 
frequently enumerated the valuables of the 
family as she sat there alone: 

“Desk and bureau safe at Martha’s; silver 
pitcher at Eunice’s ; Grandma Hinckley’s pink 
china and silver spoons safe in my own china- 
closet.” 

Many of the neighbors congratulated Mrs. 


marriage. “She takes all the care right off 
your mother’s shoulders,” they would say, and 
the two daughters assented cordially to their 
sister-in-law’s virtues, although they sometimes 









to keep two women busy, and she began to sit | 
in her own chamber instead of in the family | 


Captain Hall and Mrs. Field on their brother’s | 


confided to each other that they did wish 
“Olive would let mother run her own 
house !”” 

They noticed the lines coming about 
their mother’s mouth, and the little ap- 
pealing look that had come into the faded 
brown eyes; and Martha finally decided 
that she would watch Olive carefully, and, 
| if need be, “father should be spoken to,” for 
|none of the Hinckley family questioned the 
| power of Joel Hinckley in his own house. 


| A week after Martha’s decision old Mrs. | 
| Hinckley hurried into her daughter Eunice’s | 


house full of trouble. Her very gown and 
| bonnet indicated dismay. Her daughter helped 
her mother’s trembling effort to untie her 
| bonnet-strings, and tenderly smoothed the thin 
hair. 
““Why, mother, you’re all ofa tremble! What 
| is the matter?” 
| The old lady clasped her wrinkled hands 


| should tell him how Olive has pushed me out 
|of her way I don’t know what he would do. 
You know George ain’t to blame, and father 
would be severe with both of ‘em.’ 

“George!’’ sniffed his ‘sister, scornfully. “I 
wasn’t thinking of George. I suppose father 
saw the pink china?” 

“Yes; and at first he acted about as I did, 
but before tea was over he spoke about it to 
Olive’s sister Jane, told her how Grandma 
Hinckley’s father brought it from France and 
gave it to her for a wedding present; then he 
praised Olive’s cooking.”’ 

“Well, I never!” Eunice’s exclamation was 
more forcible than before. 

“And your father told Olive,” Mrs. Hinckley 
went on, “that he wanted her to ask her sister’s 
folks there for next Thursday to tea, and said 
he would be pleased if she would ask you and 
Abner and Martha and Silas, and he hoped 
she’d use the pink china and silver spoons; 

and Olive seemed real pleased, and 
said she would.”’ 
“Think of father asking if he 
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SHE CAME INTO THE 
DINING-ROOM IN STATE. 


| over her daughter’s plump arm. “It’s Olive,” 

| she said, brokenly. “Olive, she’s got the key 

| to my china-closet, and she’s using grandma’s 
pink china! She had her folks there to tea last 
| night, and had the china all out.” 

“Well, I never!” Eunice’s voice expressed 
surprised indignation. “Did she ask for 
them ?” 

“No, Eunice, she didn’t. I was over to 

Martha’s in the afternoon, and I didn’t get 

home until they were sitting down, and when 


I didn’t suppose Olive knew I had any dishes 
except those in the dining-room closet. I never 
spoke to her about the pink china, and I have 
kept the closet locked ever since she came into 
the house. 

“She got the key out of the pocket of my 
blue gingham,”’ continued Mrs. Hinckley. “O 
Eunice, she goes searching about whenever 
I’m out of the house, I know she does, for I 
find my things meddled with; and there ain’t 
a place in my own house where I feel welcome 
to sit except in my own bedroom. I haven’t 
said a word, for I didn’t want trouble with 


right away from me!” and Mrs. Hinckley 
began to cry. 

Eunice wiped her own eyes sympathetically. 
“What I want to know is what my father says 
to such actions?” she questioned. 

“Your father don’t know, Eunice. 
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I saw that china I ’most dropped in my tracks. | 


George’s wife; but grandma’s pink china taken | 


could invite his own children to his 
own !” exclaimed Eunice. 





house ! 
“He’s crazy |” 

“No, dear, but father wants to live 
in peace,” said the old lady, in a 
pathetic voice. “Old folks have to 
be patient with what they can’t 
help,”’ she added, meekly. 

The two sisters’ passed an un- 
happy week. They saw no way to 
rescue their mother from their 
brother’s wife except by an open 
rupture, which they both dreaded. 

“T never thought father would 
submit to such an imposition,” said 
Martha. “Look at all the fuss he 
stirred up when they tried to have 
a steamboat come here; and now to 
let George spend his property and 
treat mother as if she was a beggar! 
I shall speak to father and tell him 
what I think.’’ 

And Martha did speak to him. 
The old man listened with approv- 
ing eyes. “You are a good girl, 
Martha,” he responded, “but don’t 
you worry about mother and me. 
We'll come out all right. You and 
Silas be on hand Thursday, sure, 
now !’’ he concluded, with as happy 
a smile as if he were bidding his 
daughter to a wedding feast. 

“Father is losing his faculties,” 
Martha announced to her husband 
that evening, as she told him of 
their conversation, and Silas nodded 

hopelessly. That Joel Hinckley, who had 
managed the town affairs of Dunham so nearly 
to his own liking, should be vanquished by his 
son’s wife seemed a sufficient proof of Martha’s 
words. 

The eventful Thursday found the expected 
guests assembled at the Hinckley house. Olive 
met Eunice and her husband at the door, and 
welcomed them warmly. For the first time 
during her reign there were visible signs of 
triumphant authority. 

“Sister Jane will take your things,” she 
said; and Jane, a robust, good-natured woman, 
delighted at the evident importance of her 
sister, came cheerfully forward. 

Martha and Silas were late in coming. They 
had stopped at the store for Mr. Hinckley, and 
| the three had walked silently down the lane 
together. “You treat Olive well, Martha,” 
Ler father said, as they went up the steps; and 
for the first and last time in her life Martha 
| looked at her father with contempt. 
| “It’s like a funeral,” Eunice whispered to 
| her sister, as they greeted each other. 

Old Mrs. Hinckley did not appear until 
Olive called her from her own chamber; but 
she caine into the dining-room in state, leaning 
on her husband’s arm. Both the old people 
were carefully dressed in their best, and Mr. 
Hinckley greeted Jane and her sons cordially, 
and shook hands with Olive’s brother, a smart 
young sailing- master whose schooner had 
arrived in the harbor that day. 

Mr. Hinckley glanced over the table appre- 
ciatively. “I tell you, Olive, you can set a table 
about right ;” and Olive beamed, well pleased 
that the entire family should hear her praised. 

“T believe she could run a hotel and make 
money,” he continued, turning questioningly 
to her brother, and the young sailor responded 
heartily : 

“Indeed she could, sir; I never knew Olive 
to fail yet.”” And he nodded to his sister, who 
sent him a little glance of reproof. 
| Mr. Hinckley again told the story of the 
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china, and then, turning to Olive, he said, “I | 
don’t know, Olive, as George has had a chance | 
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Olive to have sort of a farewell party,’’ remarked | quiet. Perhaps his inability to swim was a| up the short lane to the old schoolhouse. It has 


Mr. Hinckley, “and I expect that is why mother | 


greater trial than we imagined. Perhaps he 


to tell you his plans yet, so 1 may havea surprise wanted her to use the pink china. You see | envied Tuttle, a bronzed Hercules in strength 


for you.” 

“He’s going to give her the pink china,” 
said Martha, audibly, and Olive smiled hope- | 
fully. 

“Of course we know,” continued Mr. Hinck- | 
ley, “that you and George don’t plan to stay here 
with us all your lives, that you want to be earning 
a home for yourselves, and mother and I won’t 
stand in your way. George,’’ and the old man’s 
voice grew sharp as he turned toward his son, 
“vou can tell the folks what your plans are.’’ 

George did not look at Olive, and he spoke 
somewhat indistinctly, but his father’s eyes were 
upon him, and he did not hesitate. “I am going 
to open the old hotel for summer boarders. 
Father has got the railway company to promise 
to run a boat acre’ 3 to connect with all the trains, 
and he thinks I can do well.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and Martha | 
reached for’her mother’s hand under the table, 
and squeezed it affectionately. Eunice was the 
first one to speak. | 

‘““Well, I’m real glad for you, Olive,” she said, 


| will reigned. 


smilingly. 

“Now, Olive, I’ll help you with the dishes,” 
urged Eunice, as they rose from the table; but 
Olive refused sullenly. For once her plans had 
come to naught. From the very pinnacle of her 
ambition as mistress of the Hinckley house 
she had fallen to the level of a pensioner on the 
Hinckleys’ bounty ; and she moved about the big 
kitchen with revengeful thoughts. 

In the sitting-room evident peace and good- 
Olive’s relatives were pleased and 
flattered to have been invited to a family gath- | 
ering, and they looked upon George with more | 
approval than he was accustomed to receive. | 
Martha confronted her father with a whispered | 
“Well done!” at which the old man chuckled 
responsively; but she could not refrain from | 
adding ‘“‘Steamboat!”’ apprehensively, at which 
his smile vanished. 

When the guests left the house that evening | 


it was old Mrs. Hinckley whom they thanked | 





| we never use this china except on important | and kindness. Perhaps he thought of the boy 
| oceasions,”” and the old man looked at Olive 


who had been taught to swim by being thrown 
overboard, and wondered if he had the courage 
to try such a method. 

For suddenly glancing up he said, with a look 
of determination, “Will you come after me, 
Tuttle, if I’ll jump ?” 

“What! You jump from here? Why, Ted, 
it’s fifteen feet, and —” 

“Tuttle, will you come?” 

“Yes, I will, Teddy, but —’”’ 

Before we realized, he had jumped— Beckwith, 
twelve years old, and below was the deep river, 
very swift here, and all black with shadows from 
the bridge above. 

Tuttle was on his feet in an instant, poised for 
a dive, with a look in his face that was full of 
fear, yet not for himself. 

The slender white body reached the water, 
disappeared. The diver waited for him to rise. 
Each second seemed an hour. But he did not 
come up. 

Slowly the waters settled, and craning our 


“and if there’s anything I can do in the way of | for her hospitality, and it was she who urged the | necks, we barely made out, away down near the 


helping you get ready, you just call on me.” | 

Sister Jane’s congratulations were even more | 
cordial, and Olive’s brother declared that it was | 
“fine’’; that Dunham would be another place 
with a hotel and a steamboat, at which Mr. 
Hinckley winced visibly. 

“How soon are you going to move ?” questioned 
Captain Silas, anxiously, and George responded, 
“Father thinks I had better get settled right 
away.” 

“You see, I thought it would be pleasant for | 
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By Alfred M.H 


young sailing-master to come again. Martha | 
and Jane walked down the lane togéther, while 
Eunice followed with Olive’s brother. Captain 
Silas and Abner Field walked more slowly | 
behind them. 

“We've had a real good time,” said Jane, 
heartily, “but poor Olive felt so bad to think she 
broke your mother’s pink china teapot !’”’ 

“What!” exclaimed Martha. 

“It slipped right out of her hands into the 
sink,’’ concluded Jane, impressively. 
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bottom of the river, the small white body. He 
had been stunned by the fall! No, we saw at 
last that he was clinging, with the perversity of 
the drowning, to a sunken buttress! 

Tuttle saw him. He dived. Another pause. 
The Waters showed a terrible commotion, a life- 
and-death struggle, dimly visible, so deep were 
the shadows under the bridge. Surely the strong 
swimmer would prevail. 

A full minute passed; then the Hercules, 
baffled, came up empty-handed. Oh, what a 
look in his face! 

With tremendous agility he clambered up the 
wooden pier to the trestle, and without a word, 
without stopping for rest, poised, shot through 
the air, and was gone again. 

It was a fearful thing to watch. There were 
the two bodies twisting and turning in uncertain 
battle, Beckwith still clinging with fatal grip 
to the buttress, his rescuer trying in vain to 
tear him loose. 

Then suddenly, we could not see just how, 


the surface. 


changed but little in all these years. 
‘He sat in the third aisle, next to the last seat. 
Do you remember ?” said Beckwith. 








The Spider’s Aid to Science. 


By Professor John Trowbridge, 
of Harvard University. 


E do not usually consider a spider 
an insect to which we should go 

for an aid in studying science; yet we 
are indebted to it for a fine thread by 
which we measure the motion of stars, 
and by means of which the engineer 
constructs tunnels through mountains 
and electricians signal under the ocean. 

We all have seen the spider lower 
itself from heights which, in compari- 
son with the size of the insect, are 
Matterhorns. Like the caterpillar, it 
uses the fine thread which it evolves 
from itself to make the descents with safety. 
Tennyson in his poem, “The Princess,” speaks 
| of escaping adventurers who follow the example 
| set by the insect : 

From the bastion’d walls 

Like threaded spiders, one by one, we dropt. 
The spider and the caterpillar use their threads 
| to break their fall and also as a means of retreat, 
| for they are often seen to ascend their ladders. 
| The threads of these insects are remarkably 
| smooth and fine. When examined under the 
most powerful microscope no serrations can be 
seen, whereas the finest scratch made on glass by 
a diamond seems, in comparison with the work 
of these little creatures, like the edge of a saw. 

This sharpness and fineness make the insect 
threads of great value to the engineer; he 
| arranges a spider-line in the eyepiece of his 
| telescope, and by means of it he can direct the 
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| AM writing it down just as it has come to me | All taunts ceased as, swimming hand over hand, came victory for Tuttle. The two boys rose to | line of sight of the telescope so accurately that 


so many, many times when watching the boys 

at their football; just as it has come back to 
me with unusual force this June afternoon, while 
sitting in the empty schoolroom correcting inky 
themes. It will not seem like the stories one 
reads in books, but it is all true, at any rate, 
and no one knows it better than I, except | 
Beckwith. 

It happened long ago. Jim Strong, the first 
boy out of school, bounded down the lane and 
across Cook’s pasture, a dozen comrades at his 
heels, each performing wonderful feats of undress- 
ing as he went. Indeed, it seemed to 
me as I hastened after them as quickly 
as crutches could carry me, tliat they 
made no pause when the river was 
reached ; the clothes seemed to pile up of 
their own accord on the bank as pair 
after pair of heels shot into the air, then 
disappeared beneath the surface of the 
water. 

One little fellow, however, did not 
plunge in with the rest. He piled his 
clothes a little apart from the others, 
and cautiously climbing down the bank, 
sought out a shallow place made by 
a friendly sand-bar. It was Teddy 
Beckwith, newly come from the city. 

I am afraid we were not overkind 
to him, although we did not mean to be 
rough. He was by far the best scholar 
in school, which was against him, we 
thought; he wore a white cape collar 
with a frill around the edges of it, and 
his hands were always surprisingly 
clean. He never went barefooted. 

Perhaps all these sins might have 
been forgiven had he been good at 
games; but evidently this side of his 
education had been neglected. Yet 
at times he showed surprising grit, 
and other heroic qualities were slowly 
developing, in spite of his white collar and | 
similar drawbacks. 

“Oh, you'll never learn that way,” volun- 
teered one of the fellows, as Teddy, stretched 
full length on a plank, tried to paddle about 
in shallow water. “Take your foot off the 
bottom.” 

“Just wade right in and kick; that’s all there 
is to it,” urged another. “Any one can swim if 
he ain’t scared. You're afraid!” 

Teddy was afraid. Perhaps that is why 
he replied so quickly, answering taunt with 
taunt. 

“No, I’m not! You didn’t swim the first time 
you tried. Anyway, I’m no worse than some- 
body who cries when he gets licked at school.” 

“You never get whaled.” 

“Good reason why,” answered Teddy, hotly. 
“I’m not so everlastingly —”’ 

“So-0-0 deep,”’ came from far out in the river, 
interrupting the battle of words. 

It was big Tuttle, who had jumped from the 
very top of the railroad trestle, near by, and 
disappeared with a glorious splash. Tuttle was 
our hero, the oldest, brawniest, bravest, best- | 
hearted fellow in school, fleet as a deer on the 
land, a fish in water. We admired him more | 
than we did Napoleon or George Washington. | 








| learned from anybody else, and I don’t believe 
| you’d like the method.” 


| middle of the river and chucked him in. He 


| a solitary whitewood-tree that leaned far out over 


he gained the bank. 
“What’s the matter, old man?” he ex- 


I scrambled down the side of the pier as quickly 


the two borings of a tunnel from opposite sides 
| Of the Alps will meet many miles under the 


claimed, as he came up. “Can’t you make a|as my lameness permitted, and grasped the | mountains within a foot of each other. 


go of it?” bs 
“No, I can’t. Won’t you show me how ?” 
“Why, yes. Showing’s easy. It’s this way,” | 
and off he went, now on his back, now turning 
from side to side like a lazy dolphin very much 
athome. “Just stretch out in the water, breathe 
easy, keep your mouth shut, and work your arms 


| drowning lad. My arms were always strong, | 


and the others helped me lift him. Safe at last! 
But how close he had been to death! We laid 
him on the trestle. 

“Where’s Tuttle?’ suddenly some one ex- 
claimed. 


Where! We supposed that he, too, had clam- 


‘To understand this degree of accuracy, suppose 
that one endeavored to extend a straight line 
without the aid of such a fine spider thread. We 
might send a man ahead with a staff, and direct 
him to move this staff to and fro in a vertical 
| position—to the right or the left—until it fell in 
| line with two sights; for instance, the sights of 


and legs frog-fashion.” Here he stopped to spout | bered up. We knew he would know just what | a rifle. 
“Oh, it’s easy when you | to do for Teddy; for we were too young, too | 


like an amateur whale. 





EACH PERFORMING WONDERFUL FEATS OF UNDRESSING AS HE WENT. 


know how,” he continued, returning to the 
bank. “TI never saw but one fellow, though, who 


“Yes, I would. What was it?” 
“Why, some men took the fellow out into the 


had to swim, and he did it. Took grit, though.” 

A few minutes later the swimming stopped ; 
then came the customary finale. The bathers 
walked out on the railroad bridge and sunned 
their backs. I can see them as if it were yester- 
day—twelve backs of well-assorted sizes, twelve 
pairs of legs dangling humorously. 

Teddy and Tuttle, the child and the giant, sat 
side by side, and I remember how very slender 
and white was the one, how strong and brown 
was the other. I can see the black water eddying 
round the piers, and willow-fringed banks that 
marked the course of the Ashuelot through the 
meadow-lands. I remember how very sultry 
and still was the afternoon, the wind that always 
follows the river scarcely silvering the leaves of 


the water. 





But plainest of all I see that string 


| of happy boys, all unconscious of impending 


harm. \ 


thoroughly frightened to do anything. Where 
was Tuttle? We had all seen the look of 
triumph in his face as he rose to the surface 
with Beckwith’s body. But no one had seen 
him slip back into the swift current, exhausted, 
for all his splendid strength, by the long, fierce 
struggle under water. 

He was gone, and no one knew how it had 
happened. 

At last some of the older boys dived, thought 
they caught glimpses of him, but came up each 
time empty-handed. A lad ran for help, but it 
came too late. The Ashuelot, so kind to us for 
many years, winding so peacefully through the 
meadows, at last had taken its tribute. It had 
taken our hero. 

Last June, when the long vacation came, I 
went back to my native town. Beckwith, now 
a broad-chested, bearded man, stole a few days 
from business cares, and went with me to the 
old haunts. One afternoon we walked a long 
way by the river- bank, and when we came to 
the old swimming-hole our pleasant talk of old 
times died away. 

We climbed the trestle just as we had done when 
boys, and when we reached the middle pier we 
looked down at the eddying current in silence. 


‘Then suppose that an error of one inch in the 
position of the staff is made by the 
assistant who holds the staff—and an 
error of this amount would almost 
certainly be made. This error made 
at a distance of one hundred feet 
would amount to an error of four feet to 
the right or left in a distance of a mile; 
and ina tunnel of two or three miles, 
which is extended in the expectation of 
meeting an opposite boring, the workers 
would slip by each other in the dark- 
ness, an@d the mistake would cost 
millions of dollars. 

With a fine spider or caterpillar thread 
in the telescope, a line can be extended 
seven or eight miles to meet another 
line, with an error of only a few inches 
to the right or left. 

The astronomer determines by means 
of such lines the time of the passage of 
a star across a certain region of the sky 
denoted by a meridian. The star does 
not move; the movement of the earth 
carries the spider-line across the star. 
It is by means of the times of crossing 
that we can determine the rate of move- 
ment of the earth and give important 
aid to the sailors. 

The electrician, too, is greatly indebted 
to the spider and the caterpillar, for 
without their fine threads we should not have 
arrived at our present knowledge of electricity. 
It was not until Faraday had suspended a little 
magnet by a caterpillar thread or silkworm 
thread that he discovered the great fact that 
a coil of wire moving near a magnet has a 
current of electricity generated in it. By means 
of our knowledge of this fact we speak across 
the continent, and we are whirled hither and 
thither in electric cars. 

Perhaps our greatest debt to the caterpillar 
thread is in submarine telegraphy. After the 
first Atlantic cable had been laid it was found, 
to the dismay of the projectors, that telegraphic 
messages were so much delayed in transmission 
that it threatened to be useless. 

Lord Kelvin then bethought him of the device 
of suspending a tiny magnet by means of a 
caterpillar thread; and it immediately became 
possible to signal with this delicate suspension as 
fast as one could read the signals. 

The practical employments of electricity which 
we see all about us depend upon the use of the 
caterpillar thread ; for the meters and the instru- 
ments used to measure and control this strange 
} and gigantic source of energy are adjusted and 
made accurate by the use of magnets suspended 





Beckwith, of all the lads, was thoughtfully | Then’ we turned back across the pasture and | by caterpillar threads. 
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point of a dart to hold the arrow when it is | 


by inch, and yet with a keen sense of passing 


threads, have thus far served the engineer well; | driven at the board. By placing the blunt end | time, he moved until he was below the level of 
but they are not sufficiently perfect for the of the arrow against the rubber loop and stretch- | the upper waste piles, and so out of immediate 
scientific man. They are fine and strong; anda | ing it the arrow can be discharged at the board. | | range of vision of the read agents. 


magnet suspended by means of one will apparently | 
obey the slightest electric force, and measure it | 
by the extent of the swing of the magnet. 

If, however, one twists these insect threads 
forty or fifty times, they will not untwist com- 
pletely ; in other words, they exert a force of their | 
own—a force which it is difficult to measure and | 
separate from the delicate electric forces which 
we are measuring. 

Moreover, this force varies in an obscure | 
manner from time to time. The physicist, there- 
fore, led by his experience with the product of 
the spider, has sought for a fine thread which | 
does not possess this twisting force, or at least | 
has it to a very small degree. 

One would not conjecture that the scientific 
man would try to obtain this fine thread from 
a stone, yet quartz, as Prof. C. V. Boys has dis- | 
covered, affords the best fine torsionless threads | 
for the electrician. 

The fluid from which the spider spins its | 
thread is called viscous; that is, it exhibits the 
property of a thread of molasses ; it can be drawn 
out without breaking. When quartz is heated | 
and made fluid by means of a powerful source of | 
heat, it also becomes viscous, and fine threads 
can be drawn from what was a brittle and) 
unyielding stone when cold. 

The following very simple and almost toy-like | 
arrangement is used to produce the useful quartz 
fibers : 

A rubber band, such as is used to confine papers 
or letters, is cut in two, and the two ends are 
attached by means of strings to a board, about | 
two feet apart. We thus have a loop made of | 
string and rubber; the rubber constitutes the 
middle portion of the loop. 

An arrow is fashioned from a straight rod of | 
wood. To the end of this rod, which is about | 
eight inches long, are attached pieces of iron. 
One of these pieces is pointed, and serves as the | 


|is released and the arrow 
| flies through the air, draw- 


| gested by the work of the 


Then a little piece of quartz is melted by means | 
‘of a blow-pipe and is attached to a support on 
la table. 

When this attachment is made, the arrow is 
drawn back ready for a discharge, and the quartz 
is melted upon the end of the blunt piece of iron 
in the end of the arrow. The intense heat 
necessary to the fusing of the mineral is best 
afforded by a mixture of 
hydrogen and oxygen gases. 

At the proper moment, that 
is, when the quartz is made 
viscous like the spider fluid, 
the pull on the rubber loop 


_ ing out a fine spider - like 
thread. 

These threads can be made 
so fine that one cannot see 
them unless they fall on black 
velvet. Under a powerful 
microscope they are as sharp 
as a spider thread, and one 
can twist them many hundred 
times before they begin to 
resist the twist. 

By means of this simple 
product, which was sug- 


spider, we can now make 
investigations in the subject 
of electricity which promise 
to extend our knowledge 
very greatly. It would seem 
as if electricity, like the 
gigantic Gulliver among the 
Lilliputians, would not be 
able to break away from the 
_ almost invisible, spider-like 
threads which control it. 
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N the construction work upon the Idaho 
Central, one of our camps was located, of 
necessity, at the foot of a steep mountain 

slope some three-quarters of a mile below an 
immense rock cut on which we were at work. 
At an angle of about forty-five degrees our men 
were obliged to climb to their labor in this cut, | 
and to return over the same path at evening. 
Tools and blasting-powder were brought up by | 
burros. 

The mountain slope was not difficult, but very 
toilsome of ascent. So even was the incline that, 
in blasting, heavy rocks which fell upon its 
surface not infrequently rolled through or past 
our camp, ricochetting like cannon-balls. The 
liability of accident was so great that the distant 
boom of a blast was the signal for a prompt 
scramble out of our tents and a run to open 
- ground, where these bouncing projectiles could 
be safely dodged. | 

One of the big missiles wrecked a mule corral ; 
another passed through our cook-tent, smashed a | 
table, pots, pans and dishes, and left gaping rents 
in the canvas. Yet these incidents were rather 
enjoyed as offering excitement and relief from 
the monotony of continuous labor. 

At the cut or just above it upon the mountain 
slope our men made dugout shelters heavily 
roofed with corded pine timbers. Here they 
took refuge from “‘shots’’ in the cut, and in these 
they stored their tools and powder-casks at night. 

Occasionally the shots for a big blast were 
tamped and made ready at night, and a foreman 
was left to complete the work and set them off at 
daylight the next morning. This meant a saving 
of time, as more than one hundred men and as 
many burro-carts were forced out of the cut and 
away to shelter whenever the blasts were set off 
in working hours. 

Charlie Evans was the foreman to whom the 
lonely task was assigned. In one of the dugouts | 
just above the cut Evans kept his storage-| 
batteries, blankets and cooking outfit. 

Usually he slept within his shelter; but one 
night in midsummer, after a hot wind had blown 
all day and his quarters were muggy and close, 
he spread his blankets under some “umbrella” 
pines, away from the surrounding waste heaps 
of the cut. This move was perhaps a fortunate 
one for him, and certainly it turned out well for 
some other persons. 

Well on toward morning he awoke to hear 
voices of men down at the cut. The full moon 
was shining brightly, and Evans lifted himself 
to an elbow and peered out from his cover upon 
the lighted rock heaps. He saw a number of 
men moving along the line of dugouts and above 
the waste heaps of the cut. Presently the figures, 
seven of them, halted in front of his usual sleeping 
quarters. The men were not a hundred feet 
away, and Evans could see that all were armed | 
with guns. | 

“Hey, you fellow!” he heard one of them say 
in a decisive voice. “I say, come out of there!” 
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Then, as there was no answer, the man stooped 
and entered the dugout. There was a moment 
of silence, and the man reappeared, saying some- 
thing to his companions, the purport of which 
Evans did not catch. The party of men now 
moved on, one or more of them entering each of | 
the dugouts in turn. 

Evans was greatly mystified. ‘The men brought 
nothing out of the dugouts ; they were apparently 
seeking him, and with no good intent. He hoped 
they would be satisfied with searching under the 
log heaps. 

But the men did not leave him long in doubt 
as to their mission. In a few minutes they 
climbed a waste pile, crossed the cut, and en- 
sconced themselves among “the piles of loose 
rock which had been thrown out on either side 
of the stage road. 

Immediately Evans understood. They had 
come to waylay the morning mail-coach, and they 





“hold-up.” Our men in keeping the stage road 
clear from stones and débris had piled waste rock | 
on each side of it. 

Thus for many rods the stage road was walled | 
in by stone heaps. In such atrap the stage-coach 
guard, although armed to the teeth, could offer no 
successful resistance to a band of desperadoes. | 
With perfect shelter and at close range these 
fellows would hold the coach and its occupants | 
at their mercy. 

By the light of the moon Evans studied the 
face of his watch. It wanted five minutes of 
four o’clock. In twenty minutes the stage was 
due to pass the cut. Evans was startled and 
excited at the imminence of what was likely to | 
prove a tragedy. Yetall sorts of plans for action 
ran swiftly through his mind—keenly awakened | 
by the sudden crisis. 

He scanned the moonlit mountain steeps> Had | 
he an hour at command, he might, perhaps, craw! 
carefully along the height above the cut for a 
safe distance and drop down upon the stage 
road in time to warn the coach; or he might go 
the other way round and bring men and guns 
from thecamp. But through lack of time neither 
plan was feasible. 

Evans could stay where he was, and fire shots | 
from his revolver when the coach should come in 
sight. This would give timely warning, but, 
almost certainly, at the sacrifice of his own 
life. 

‘There was but one way to give the stage notice | 
of trouble, with some chance of saving himself. | 
That way he took. He crawled out of his 
blankets in shelter of the drooping pines, and, flat 
upon his stomach, began worming his way down 
the rods of slope which lay between him and his | 
dugout. 

It was ticklish business—to cover fifty yards 
in the moonlight within sight of those men among 
the rock heaps. 

Fortunately, his clothing was of a tint to match | 
the gray hill grass and rocks of the slope. Inch 
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He passed into his dugout, and silently brought 
forth, his two storage-batteries. He had that 
morning some forty shots to make, and as neither 
battery was strong enough to explode so many 
“caps,’”’ he had planned, as usual én such cases, 
to use his batteries simultaneously. 

All his shot wires were connected with two lead 
wires, and the ends of these he had carefully 
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laid down at the opening of his shack, weight- 
ing them with some small stones. 

But now as he stooped to make the connection 
with his batteries, he discovered that one of the 
lead wires was gone. It was the one he wanted 
to use first, as it connected with drills nearest the 
| waiting men. 

Instantly he remembered that one of the men 


| had stumbled and kicked, swearing at something 


in his way; and he remembered now the “ping” 
of that wire as the man had flung it out of his 
path. Both wires had become “kinky,” and that 
was why it had been necessary to weight the 
ends. 

With the dawn fast approaching, and no more 
than five minutes of scheduled time to spare, 
Evans began a cautious search for the missing 
wire. 

The man’s violent kick had flung it in a half- 
dozen loops well up on the slope of an upper 
waste pile. Evans worked with nervous care to 
untangle its hold upon the loose rocks. Despite 
his caution, when he reached the bottom of the 
heap he dislodged a stone, which rattled noisily 
into a crevice. 

“Tt’s all day with me now!” thought Evans, 
and a moment afterward he heard a quick tread 


| at the opposite base of the pile. 


With a hand upon his revolver butt, he sank 
quietly down among the loose rocks. A few 
seconds later one of the highwaymen appeared 
upon the rock heap and stood scanning the slopes 


| suspiciously. 


Evans, crouching low between two boulders, 
could hear his own heart drumming a tattoo, 
which he was sure must also reach the listener’s 


Something of a suspicious nature near the 
man caught his ear or eye, for presently he 
stooped, picked up a broken piece of rock, and 
flung it. His missile crashed within a few feet 
of Evans’s head. 

Oddly enough, one of those prowling nuisances 
which Evans had frequently chased away from 
his dugout now saved him the peril of further 
scrutiny. As the stone whizzed and skipped 
among the rocks, a frightened bob-cat leaped 
from hiding near at hand, and sped scrambling 


| up the slope. 


“Humph!” the man grunted in disgust, and 
turning, he went back to his place. Then Evans 
drew his wire taut and carried the end to his 
batteries. 

Two minutes later he had made his connections, 
and he sat upon a rock impatiently waiting to 
hear the rumble of the mountain coach. As the 
minutes passed the suspense became almost more 
than he could endure. For some reason the stage 
was late. 

The twilight of dawn grew to broad day, and 


| Evans’s nerves were strung to high tension 


when a distant rattle of wheels announced the 
coming of the coach. 

Evans lifted the plunger of a battery, and 
with the instrument under his arm, mounted to 
a standing position upon the log heap of his 
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dugout. He could now see over the upper waste 
at an angle which exposed only his head, and 
gave him a view of the lower rock piles and the 
line of the stage road. 

Three of the waiting desperadoes were plainly 
to be seen lying at full length upon the rock 
slopes. One was on guard where he could 
command the stage trail and keep his head well 
covered. Beyond question the other four men 
were behind rocks upon the opposite side of the 
trail. 

Now, 





for the 
judge fairly as to the 
“shots.” The men were 
feet of the nearest drills. 

Presently the 
rounded a point of 
four-nule team toiling up the 
mountain grade. The men upon 
the stone piles began shoving 
their Winchesters carefully to 
the front. The stage had 
reached a flat space where there 
was room to turn, when Evans 
pushed down the plunger of his 
battery. 

Sixty kegs of black powder 
were exploded in the bowels 
of the cut. The upheaval 
was voleanic. Hundreds of tons 
of rock and earth were blown 
skyward. 

At no little peril Evans held 
his position. Through a field of 
dust and falling débris he saw 
the flight of the bandits. They 
ran, as men run for life, for forty 
or fifty yards on either side of 
the stage road. 

Although rocks of various 
sizes fell all about them, they 
escaped serious injury. Evans 
muttered resentfully at their 
good fortune. 

The stage came to a halt three 
hundred yards away, and when 
the thunder of falling rock 
ceased, Evans put his hands to 
his mouth and shouted at the 
top of his voice. 

“Go back—back to the 
station!” he called. “Get help— 
big gang !’’ 

Both driver and guard heard. 
They saw the men with guns and understood, 
and having in their iron box—as we afterwari 
learned — twenty-eight thousand dollars of 
government money destined for Fort Hall, they 
wheeled their team and fled. 

Instantly the road agents turned their guns 
upon Evans, and with their bullets singing in his 
ears, the brave foreman dived off his dugout 
roof and down upon the slope to his second 
battery. Here, behind a stone heap, he was 
temporarily out of range of their guns. 

The vengeful bandits, thinking he had done his 
worst, came on at a run. He waited until their 
footfalls sounded across the wut, and again the 
mountain shook at his command. 

This time Evans fled. Looking skyward to 
dodge the larger missiles, he ran straight along 
the unblasted surface of the cut until he reached 
the burro trail. Along this path he plunged at a 
reckless pace. 

He had need to run. When the storm of the 
blast ceased, four or five of the road agents had 
come out of its hail of stones with whole skins. 


first time, Evans was able to 
probable effect of his 
within one hundred 


- coach 
rocks, its 


stage 
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"These climbed the waste heaps and opened a hot 


fire upon the intrepid runner. But for the swift 
descent they must have hit him. His dropping 
leaps, however, saved him, and the rain of bullets 
passed over his head and fell among the tents 
and corrals below. 

For a few minutes our camp was exposed to a 
really dangerous fire. The first blast had roused 
us. The second startled me as I was dressing at 
my commissary quarters, and I ran out upon 
hearing the shout of my clerk : 

“Look out! Look out! Some men are shoot- 
ing at us!” 

Instantly the camp was astir. I rushed out to 
a corral which commanded a good view of the 
mountainside, and saw Evans recklessly leaping 
down the burro trail. I saw the smoke and 
heard the sounds of popping guns above. And 
there was the distant ping and thut—thut of 
bullets dropping near at hand. 

A mule was struck and fell in a heap just 
inside the corral fence; and a moment later a 
cook, standing near the dining-tent, held ‘up a 
skillet, and pointed to a splash of lead upon its 
rim. 

I was about to run back to the tent for my 
ritle when the shots ceased. Evans came down 
to us unhurt, except for some contusions, where 
small stones had pelted him upon the head and 


| shoulders. 


His story was told amid considerable excite- 
ment. We would have gone after the men, but 
Charlie had heard the whinny of their saddle 
horses around the mountain slope, and knew 
that pursuit on foot was of no avail. 

We never learned how many were hurt by the 
blast, but certainly two or three of the rascals 
must have been put out of fighting condition for 
a time. I have since thought that we should 
have laid this matter before the proper depart- 
ment at Washington, and so secured for Evans 
some mark of public approval for his signally 
brave exploit. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


“| am obliged to follow them,” exclaimed a 
Belgium socialist recently, when he saw 
the mob beyond his control, “for I am their 
leader!” Instigators of strikes in all countries 
experience much the same epigrammatic defeat. 
To speak figuratively, it is easier to climb on an 
engine and set it going than to bring it safely 
to a stop at the proper station. 


Eber / years ago the term “midshipman, ” 
to designate the young man at the Naval 
Academy, was abandoned, and the meaningless 
“naval cadet”? was substituted for it. Now, by 
the naval appropriation act just passed, the old 
form is restored. Every lover of Cooper and 
Captain Marryat and Clark Russell and other 
romancers of the sea will be glad to weleome back 
the good old title of midshipman. 
N° one would have supposed that corned-beef 
hash had magnetic attractions, but this 
hitherto unheard-of quality is possessed by the 
hash which Senator Hanna’s cook made in 
Washington during the last few weeks of the 
session of Congress. That hash drew President 
Roosevelt, members of his Cabinet and the 
leaders in the House and the Senate to Mr. 
Hanna’s house for breakfast on the mornings 
when the cook made it. Inasmuch as hash 
well made is a dish fit for a king, it is good 
enough for the public officials of a democracy. 


Tt art of retracting without taking anything 
* back—if the bull may be allowed—seems to 
be understood in Japan. A young orator at a 
political meeting called a public official a thief. 
A policeman on duty gravely rose and addressed 
a remark in a low tone to the speaker, who 
thereupon said, “The chief of police requests 
me to retract the word which I have just spoken. 
Although the word of a sage should never reenter, 
let us make a concession; let us take back the 
word and keep the idea.” Great applause and 
cries of “Bravo!” greeted the orator’s escape 
from his dilemma. 


Ane by one of the United States consuls 
in England calls attention to a resolution 
adopted in May by the National Federation of 
Fruiterers. The resolution is directed against 
the unsatisfactory way in which American apples 
are shipped to England, and asks that the 
Canadian plan be adopted, by which the govern- 
ment sorts the apples and stamps the grade upon 
the box or barrel. The federation says that this 
or any other plan that will insure the English 
purchaser that the quality of the apples he buys 
is what it pretends to be will greatly extend 
the market for American apples. 
Sepa a smoke-consuming plant was put in 
operation the New York post-office had 
a six-horse-power steam plant that consumed 
twenty-four tons of hard coal in a day. The 
present twelve-horse-power plant consumes only 
eighteen tons of soft coal in a day, and the coal 
is about two dollars a ton cheaper. Of course 
if this building can burn soft coal, create no 
nuisance and save money, other buildings can 
do the same. But at the bottom of many other 
troubles besides the smoke nuisance is the appar- 
ent inability of some people to grasp the fact that 
it pays to be decent. 


ach generation has its own so-called scientific 
explanation of natural phenomena. Many 
that have been adduced to explain the volcanoes 
in the West Indies challenge comparison with 
Rev. Thomas Prince’s sermon in the Old South 
Church of Boston one hundred and fifty years 
ago. He preached that the frequency of earth- 
quakes might be due to “the erection of iron 
points invented by the sagacious Mr. Franklin.” 


The offending lightning-rods were objected to” 


by old Doctor Arbuthnot for a different reason. 
“He talked of attempting to control the artillery 
of heaven,” wrote President John Adams; “he 
railed and foamed against the points and the 
presumption that erected them.” 
P all the years that have passed since the Greek 
architects planned the buildings which made 
Athens famous no one has arisen to devise a new 
architectural style which will wear as well. ‘After 
trying various other styles, the authorities in 
Washington have decided that the one hundred 
and yineteen new government buildings, for the 
erection of which in various parts of the country 
Congress has made appropriations, shall be con- 
structed on classical models; and the White 
Ilouse, the interior of which has been a medley 
of styles, is to be restored to the simple beauty 
of its original colonial planning, colonial archi- 
tecture being simply the application of the Greek 
forms to modern buildings. 
hen Harvard University made President 
Roosevelt a doctor of laws last month she 
honored one of her own graduates as well as the 
chief magistrate of the nation. Thirteen other 
Presidents have been college graduates, and two 
at least of the remaining twelve entered college 
without finishing the course. The two Adamses 
and Roosevelt were educated at Harvard ; Jeffer- 
son and Tyler at William and Mary; Madison 
at Princeton; William Henry Harrison at 
Hampden -Sidney; Polk at the University of 
North Carolina; Pierce at Bowdoin; Buchanan 
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at Dickinson; Grant at West Point; Hayes at 
Kenyon ; Garfield at Williams; Arthurat Union, 
and Benjamin Harrison at Miami. McKinley 
entered Allegheny, but left on account of ill 
health, and Monroe enlisted in the Revolutionary 
army while a student at William and Mary. 
Mese the great fortunes of Spain are in the 

hands of the nobility, and the industrial 
backwardness of the nation is attributed to the 
fact that men of rank have hitherto held aloof 
from trade. Under the prompting of the king 
they are now beginning, it is said, to invest in 
industrial enterprises. One of the finest cement 
“plants” in the world has recently been con- 
structed at Barcelona by American engineers 
and manufacturers, and we are also providing 
the machinery for a brickmaking establishment 
which will have four times the capacity of the 
largest American establishment of the kind. 
These bricks may serve as the foundation for 
anew era. The natural wealth of Spain is very 
great, and all that has been lacking to her 
development is the disposition to “arise and 
build.” 
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Palter no question of the dim Beyond; 
Cut loose the bark; such voyage itself is rest. 
Browulee Brown, 
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** SIDE - TRACKED.” 


© metaphor so accurately describes the fate 
N of the measures which have received 
more or less of the attention of Congress 
withont actually passing as to say, when the 
long session closes, that they are side-tracked. 
It implies some progress already made, and a 
chance to move forward at the next session. To 
say of most of these bills that they have been 
killed would be to exaggerate. 

The Congressional Record Index shows, for 
example, as many as sixteen legislative stations 
between the introduction of a certain private 
pension bill and its approval by the President. 
No wonder adjournment overtakes many a more. 
important measure some distance this side of the 
White House! 

Legislation for the restriction of immigration, 
by the reading and writing test, has been under 
consideration by several Congresses, but has in 
each one been side-tracked sumewhere on the 
journey. This year the House Committee 
reported a bill to codify the existing immigration 
laws, without changing them in any essential 
particular. Somewhat unexpectedly, the “educa- 
tional test’”’ was offered as an amendment, and 
carried ; the Senate, however, unwilling to pass 
hurriedly on so important a project, has allowed 
it to lie over in committee till December. 

A shipping subsidy bill passed the Senate, but 
efforts to get it reported by the House Committee 
have been unavailing. Two military measures 
were side-tracked still earlier in their course. 
One for the improvement of the militia, origi- 
nating in the House, was reported from its 
committee; a Senate measure to provide for a 
general staff came to a standstill in committee. 

The bill for the creation of a new Department 
of Commerce goes over. So do measures for 
the better protection of the President, and for the 
revision of the bankruptcy bill, as well as two 
proposed amendments to the Constitution which 
had passed the Senate; the bill to admit new 
States to the Union was side-tracked, but there 
is an arrangement that the first train in December 
shall take it on, for at least another run toward 
the terminal. 

As for the most important of all the unfinished 
measures, that for the relief of Cuba by a reduc- 
tion of import duties on its products, no one 
can tell what its fate will be, notwithstanding 
our optimistic President says that the relief will 
be given, “‘as sure as fate.’’ 
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HONESTY IS THE RULE. 


f one believed all that is said of public men, 
he would conclude that government was 
never so corrupt as it is now; but if one 

looks back for a century or so he will discover 
that the standard of public morals is higher 
to-day than ever before. 

Sir Robert Walpole thought that every man 
had his price, because he could buy all the votes 
he needed to carry bills through Parliament. 
Indeed, in the eighteenth century votes in 
Parliament were openly bought and sold. All 
that is changed. Now, neither a member of 
Parliament nor a Congressman would be allowed 
to retain his seat after it was proved that he had 
taken a bribe. 

Yet public men have still to submit to charges 
of corruption or self-seeking as one of the 
penaltics for their desire to serve their nation. 
It is not often that one of them rises to the 
defense of his associates as President Roosevelt 
did in his Harvard address in June, when he 
spoke of the great financial sacrifice at which 
three officials had devoted themselves to the 
solution of the problems of government in Cuba 
and the Philippines. ‘These men had gone about 
their work, he said, with an unselfishness which 
was almost heroic, and their reward had been 
cruel and bitter attack, instead of the thanks 
of an appreciative people. Their personal 
honesty, however, is not questioned, and the 

xundal occasioned by the suggestion that they 





had occasionally adopted the custom of Walpole 
shows how far we have advanced. 

Of course many of the printed charges against 
public men are forgotten; but too often they 
leave the impression, especially in the minds of 
the unthinking, that an office-holder is necessarily 
a scoundrel. There is enough actual villainy 
in the world without trying to paint honest men 
as thieves, and political discussion can be 
carried on without such personalities, for it is 
beyond doubt that all parties seek the good of 
the State, and differ only as to the best way to 


bring that about. . 


THE MISSIONARY. 


Around the man who seeks a noble end 
Not angels, but divinities, attend. 
Selected. 
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WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS. 


ssociations of women in towns and cities for 

the improvement of the schools are com- 

mon, and they have done much to make 

school life more attractive. It has remained for 

the women of North Carolina to organize a State 

association for the betterment of the schoolhouses, 

and to plan a campaign in which the importance 

of attractive school buildings is to be set forth 

to the parents in every county in the State and in 
every school district in every county. 

A committee of women has been appointed 
to distribute literature bearing on the subject, 
and to exhibit pictures showing that unattractive 
school grounds may be made pleasant and 
picturesque by planting trees, flowers and shrub- 
bery, and how the barren walls of the school- 
room may be adorned with inexpensive pictures. 

Southern women are noted for their ability 
to bring things to pass,—as, indeed, all women 
are,—so North Carolina ought to be noted in a 
few years for the charm of the rural school 
grounds and schoolhouses. 

It is in the South that one would expect the 
movement for more attractive schoolhouses to 
be popular, for the percentage of native-born 
Americans there is larger than in any other 
section of the country. But interest in the 
subject is not confined to the South; in the 
North and West and East also there are thou- 
sands of pleasant schools, the pride of the neigh- 
borhood which supports them. 

The interest which the mothers have taken 
in the matter is largely responsible for the adorn- 
ment of the barren structures that were thought 
good enough a generation or two ago, or for their 
displacement by commodious buildings tastefully 
decorated and fitted with modern sanitary 
appliances. 

* © 


A KING’S LIFE. 


othing could better illustrate the peculiar- 
N ities of the obligations that rest on a king 
than the pathetic question attributed to 
King Edward as his mind cleared itself from the 
mist of chloroform, after his recent operation : 
“Will my people ever forgive me?” He was so 
ill as to arouse the gravest fears; he had just 
been subjected to an operation—one of the most 
critical of modern surgery. Yet even then the 
thought uppermost in his mind was that strange | 
thought of duty—of something owing to his people, | 
of culpability on his part for having disappointed | 
them. : 

But that is not all. The king had known 
and his physicians had known for a week 
the nature of the disease from which he was 
suffering. It was plain to them, and probably to 
him, that operation was inevitable. Even hours 
are precious in that disease, and in the case of an 
ordinary person the knife would have followed 
the diagnosis at once. In the case of the king it 
was postponed by his own command, in the vain 
hope that the ceremonies of the coronation might 
still take place. 

So powerful was the grip of habit, so heavy 
the hand of precedent and the custom of deferring 
to popular expectation, that the king’s life was 
put in jeopardy. 

This, after all, was but a more than usually 
conspicuous example of the burdens which con- 
stantly rest upon the shoulders of a king. No 
man is so little free as he. From the hour of his 
rising in the morning until the hour when he 
seeks his bed at night his time is not his own. 
In the friends he may entertain, in dress, even 
in his recreations, other wishes than his own 
must be considered, and there is always the con- 
sciousness of being under observation. 
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TAKING PART. 


he thoughtful person who looks about him 
¢ 3 must be impressed by the number of agen- 
cies at work for the bettering of mankind. 
There is the church,—oldest of all,—there are 
schools, libraries, societies for the promotion of 
this and the suppression of that, clubs for local 
improvement, material and political, charities 
with a thousand ends in view, organized efforts 
without number, all bent on making human life 
a happier state of existence. 

The wonder of it is that this incorrigible old 
world of ours remains for so many men and 
women a place of bitterness and sorrow. Whose 
fault is it? 

Is it not often the fault of the comfortable 





citizen, busy as he should be with earning a | 











living for himself and his family, but content to 
leave the work of these various agencies for good 
in the few hands that have been guiding them ” 
Does the thoughtful person always understand 
that some part of this good work for mankind 
belongs specifically to him ? 

If he thinks long and hard enough he will 
realize how fortunate it is that the good work 
of the world has so many subdivisions. From 
the very nature of each man and his surround- 
ings there must be activities in which he cannot 
take a congenial and therefore an effective part. 

Yet it must be a strange being in a strange 
place who cannot find already in existence, or 
waiting to be created, some piece of work nct 
for himself to which he can heartily give some 
portion of his time and effort. It is a good old 
maxim which tells the person who cannot fish 
to cut bait. As more of us grasp and act upon 
the fact that some small part of the world’s good 
work belongs to each one of us, the outgrown 
idea of life as a vale of tears will be thrust still 
farther into the past. To stand aloof and say, 
“This is no business of mine,” is only to do 


harm. 
® & 


FAG-END OR CLIMAX. 


wo young girls were recently overheard dis- 

cussing the mothers of their friends, and the 
different ways in which those ladies, dwelling 
in the far-away mysterious range of years lying 
between the forties and the sixties, seemed to 
take life. 

“Helen’s mother grows fat and watches Helen 
do things, but she has stopped caring to do any- 
thing herself; she just slumps,” said one. 

“Maud’s mother frisks, and Maud tries to look 
as if she didn’t wish she wouldn’t. It must be 
horrid to have a mother who touches up her 
eyebrows and makes airy jests that aren’t really 
funny. 

“May’s mother reforms: she belongs to three 
clubs and a league or two, and is president of a 
missionary society, and writes letters to the 
papers. I dare say she does good outside, but 
she’s not much use at home. 

“Anna’s mother runs the house and the house 
runs her; she can’t leave a single detail to any- 
body without at least supervising it; and of course 
she can’t talk anything but maids and puddings, 
and Anna’s given up in despair trying to confide 
in her and talk about the things she really cares 
for. 

“Nona’s mother reads novels and has nervous 
prostration when she tries to do anything else —”’ 

“And our mother,’ broke in the other, trium- 
phantly, “does enough at home to make things 
right for us, and enough outside to make us feel 
they’re right for her, and to do her fair share 
in setting them right for other people. She does 
good work and she has good times, both. I used 
to think beyond forty was the fag-end of life; but 
she makes it seem the climax.” 

“That is so,” assented the other. “Growing 
old some ways must be horrid; but growing oll 
the way mother has—why, I’d just as lief as 
not!” 

More and more is a middle age, full, rich and 
cheery, as well as useful, believed to be a woman’s 
right and natural due, no less than a playful 
childhood and a free and merry youth. It is best 
not only for herself, but for her children, her 
friends and her community. As the old-fashioned 
error passes that the delights and enthusiasms 
of life must be renounced along with the frivolities 
of youth, not only has a happier era opened for 
middle-aged and elderly women, but fewer foolish 
girls will try to cram an impossible number and 
variety of good times into a few whirling years, 
or shrink in dismay from contemplating the 
once inevitable end—that dry, decorous, duteous, 
unwelcome sequel to the joys of girlhood called 
“settling down.” 

One may indeed still “settle down” to the 
resigned acceptance of a fag-end if one chooses; 
but there is the alternative of neither pausing, 
“settling” or “slumping,” but rising to the climax. 
After all, youth is but the prologue; the most, and 
it may be the best, of the story is still to follow. 
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HIS FIRST “ MOONSHINER.” 


he “‘moonshiner”’ of the Kentucky and Tennes- 
see mountains is a familiar character in 
fiction. Nor does he live in fiction alone. In many 
a mountain fastness he still carries on his trade, 
his daring and his violence making him at the 
same time the hero and the terror of the region 
for miles around. To capture a moonshiner is 
searecely an easier task to-day than it was fifty 
years ago. 

Yet there is one case upon record of a moon- 
shiner who was conquered without the firing of 
ashot. The story was told at the last convention 
of the National Educational Association. 

Several years ago President Frost of Berea 
College was travelling through the Kentucky 
mountains, speaking at all the little schoolhouses 
on the way. After he had gone some distance 
he began to hear of a certain mighty man whose 
domains he was approaching, a moonshiner, who, 
according to popular report, had killed a neighbor 
here and an officer there, and “had so much lead 
in him that he darsn’t go in swimming.” As a 
matter of fact, he had built his hut at a point 
where three counties met, in order that he might 
move speedily from one jurisdiction to another, 
as occasion made advisable. 

When President Frost reached the moonshiner’s 
neighborhood and gave his lecture at the schoo!- 
house, the famous man was there, and listened 
with rapt attention. Evidently the subject of 
education was new to him. That afternoon he 
followed it up, and heard the same speech a second 
time. 

On the following day, as the lecturer reached 
his next schoolhouse, there was the familiar gray 
horse fastened to the overhanging limb of a beech- 
tree, and his listener heard the speech a third 
time. That settled the matterfor him. He closed 




















his still, moved with all his “plunder” to Berea, 
and put five children in school. 

“That family,” President Frost declared, “was 
interrupted just in time; the eldest boy was 
already in the penitentiary.” 

President Frost, telling the story, called it the 
eapture of his first moonshiner. Whether his 
address was equally efficacious upon others, he 
did not say. But certainly the incident held the 
clue to the problem of “the forgotten country” ; 
not sheriffs, but schools, will finally conquer the 
moonshiner. 
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DOROTHY QUINCY. 


very schoolboy remembers from his history 
that when Paul Revere rode through Lexing- 
ton he stopped at John Hancock’s house, and 
that Hancock seized his musket and bade them 
ring the bell; but not every one knows that the 
young patriot, who was destined to become gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth, had an encounter with 
a fairer foe than the British, in which he was also 
victorious. 

Staying at the house of Hancock’s aunt, Mrs. 
Lydia Hancock, was Miss Dorothy Quincy, Han- 
cock’s affianced wife. The part she played in the 
events of that exciting day when the British came 
is told by her great-great-niece in a recent volume, 
“Dorothy Quincy.” 

Hancock and Adams were hurried by their 
friends to Woburn, for they were too valuable 
in the council-chamber to risk their lives in battle. 
Mrs. Lydia Hancock and Dorothy were allowed 
to remain in the Lexington house, where they 
were perfectly safe. After the troops passed 
on to Concord, Hancock sent a letter to his aunt, 
asking her and Dorothy to come over and bring 
a salmon, which was to be served for dinner. 

So the lovers were again united, but not for 
long. They had just sat down to the salmon when 
a man rushed in, crying: 

“The British are coming!” 

When the excitement of this announcement 
abated, Hancock and Adams, the prizes for whom 
the British were seeking especially, were con- 
ducted quietly to Billerica. 

Before the separation Hancock and Mistress 
Dorothy had a lively skirmish. The young lady’s 
nerves were very much shaken, and when the 
lovers were walking for a few minutes’ talk in 
the woods, Miss Dorothy turned on Hancock and 
announced suddenly that she was going back to 
her father’s house in Boston. ° 

Hancock protested vigorously. The roads were 
still prowled by redcoats. 

“No, madam,” he said, “you shall not return 
as long as there is a British bayonet left in 
Boston!” 

The fair Dorothy was astounded at this prema- 
ture display of authority on the part of her lover. 

“Recollect, Mr. Hancock,” she replied, “I am 
not under your authority yet. I shall go to my 
father’s house to-morrow!” 

But it was many months before Dorothy Quincy 
returned to Boston. The good Aunt Lydia inter- 
vened and made peace, and Hancock’s judgment 
was finally accepted. 
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GEN. STERLING PRICE. 


n the issue of April 10th The Compunion pub- 
lished an anecdote about Gen. Sterling Price 
of the Confederate army, copied from a Washing- 
ton newspaper, which represented him as an 
illiterate person. It was a good story, but 
evidently our Washington neighbor made the 
wrong person the hero of it. A correspondent 
writes to us: 

“During the Civil War I served for three years 
as medical officer on General Price’s staff, was 
brought into close, almost daily, contact with him, 
and knew him intimately. 

“General Price was born in Virginia and edu- 
cated at Hampden-Sidney College. After moving 
to Missouri he repeatedly represented his country 
in the State Legislature, where he was Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, served in Con- 
gress, was a. general in the Mexican War, was 
Governor of the State of Missouri from 1853 to 
1857, and was president of the State Constitutional 
Convention held at St. Louis in 1861. He filled 
many other positions of honor and trust, and was, 
moreover, a dignified, intelligent, refined gentle- 
man.” 

Undoubtedly this is correct. The error was 
not originally made by The Companion, and it is 
not always easy to make sure that an anecdote 
fits the person of whom it is told; but The 
Companion is glad to make reparation for its 
inadvertent mistake. 


&® ¢ “: 
MUST GROW TO FIT THEM. 


een Diaz of Mexico has Lincoln's habit of 
putting a good deal of wisdom into a short 
humorous sentence. The New York 7'imes tells 
of an American gentleman who called on Diaz 
some years ago, and in the course of talk wengie 
up the Mexican constitution. 

He was saying that although it is evidently 
modeled after that of the United States, it is not 
administered to the letter. 

Diaz did not attempt to make a thorougli expla- 
nation by analyzing the condition of the masses in 
Mexico, but said to his visitor that his suggestion 
reminded him of the story of an uncle, who, 
forgetful of the age of his year-old nephew, sent 
him a pair of trousers. 

“Now when that boy is old enough,” added 
Diaz, “he may be able to wear them.” 
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IN THE DAYS OF HER YOUTH. 


young school-teacher in a Massachusetts town 
goes two afternoons a week to play the piano 
and sing at an Old Ladies’ Home. The songs she 
chooses are simple old ones, and often when 
she finishes a piece she sees tears on some of the 
wrinkled white faces. 
The other day she struck off from “The Last 
Rose of Summer” into a bricht Irish jig. There 











was an immediate commotion behind her, for 
many of the inmates are Irishwomen. One of 
them, Aunt Ailine, began at once to tap the floor, 
and all were soon moving in repressed accompa- 
niment to the piano. 

Suddenly there was a quick, distinctly audible 
beat of shuffling soles. The pianist looked around, 
without stopping the jig, and saw Aunt Ailine 
in the midst of the group of half-delighted, half- 
frightened old women, dancing a real old Irish 
breakdown. 

The girl kept on playing a few seconds; then 
something in the woman’s look made her stop. 
Ailine halted, looked half-ashamed, then tottered 
to her chair, and covering her face with her shawl, 
began to sob. 

“It’s forty years,” she whispered ; ‘forty years!” 
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A FORCED SALE. 


here is a 
famous picture, whether ancient or modern, 
and many a painting has a history; but the history 


“story” to accompany almost any | 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing | 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth l Adv. 


you STAMMER}| 


I will tell you how you can be quickly and 
permanently cured. I cured myself after 
stammering nearly 20 years. Write formy 
free book “ Apvicz to Stammenens.”’ Address 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist, 
104 E. Walnut Street, Ixpranarotis, xp, 























| The point of a woman’s letter 
lis always said to be in the 
| postscript. 

P. S.— Buy .a Prophylactic 
Tooth Brush — tt cleans between 
the teeth. No other does. 


Always anid in a yellow box. Atall dealers. Adult 
size, 35c. hildren’s (two sizes), 25c. Send for book, 
“Tooth Truths” mailed free. 


Florence Mfg. Co.,159 Pine St.,Florence, Mass. 





devised for a certain portrait .of hi 
by W. P. Frith, has rare points of novelty. The 
famous English academician had entirely for- 
gotten the picture, says Chambers’s Journal. A 
friend discovered it in a small shop. 


“It’s not a bit like what you are now,” observed 
the friend, “but it may have resembled you some 
years ago. Go and look at it.” Mr. Frith went, 
and found his own image after an estrangement 
of forty-five years. e determined to buy it, 
although he - not the faintest recollection of 
having painte 

“Ah, a eed te said Frith to the woman in 
charge of the shop, after he had pretended to 
examine several other works. “Whose likeness 
is that?” 

“That,” said the lady, “is a portrait of the 
celebrated artist, Frith, painted by himself.” 

“Why, he must be an elderly man,” put in the 


artis’ 

“Well, he was young once,” was the conclusive 
answer. 

“It’s not much of a picture,” quoth Frith. 

To this the woman demurred. She thought the 
canvas was worth twenty pounds. Then Frith 


was | surprised. 
hes. cost us nearly as much as that,’’ the A 
r explained, without moving a muscle. 
sha make a very small profit. You see, it is very 
valuable because the artist is deceased,” 
Deceased!” exclaimed the astonished painter. 
“Dead, do you mean?” 
“Yes, sir; died of drink. My husband attended 
the funeral.” 
Mr. Frith bought the picture, but he did not 
revive for some time. 
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BUYING THEIR DESSERT. 


Xx American student at Oxford says that in 

certain of the university colleges a man may 
go for dessert to the hall store; that is, the room 
below the dining “hall” where the fancy groceries 
of the college are displayed for sale. There are 
oranges from Florida and Tangiers, apples from 
New England, figs and dates from the Levant, 
prunes from Italy, candied apricots from France, 
and English hothouse grapes. 


All are spread upon the table, like a gorgeous 
Venetian picture; but at either end of the room 


stand two Oxford “scouts” with account-books in | 


eir hands. 

A man takes a tangerine, and makes a little 
gesture toward the scout, who silently records 
“Brown, orange, 2d.,” and looks up to catch the 
next item. 

Some one asks, 
creams, Higgins?” 

“Three ha’pence for four, sir. 
urges three neighbors to share his pennyworth. 

he minuteness of this kkeeping is char- 
acteristic of precise English ways. The weekly 
bills always bear a charge of twopence for salt 
and the like, and once, when I had not ordered 
anything for the day, ‘there was an unspecified 


“How much are chocolate 


” and the student 


charge of a penny n the breakfast column. I 
asked the butler what it meant. He looked at 
me, horrified. 


be Why, sir, that is to keep your name on the 
I asked if such elaborate bookkee rin, were not 
very expensive. “In America,” I said, ““we should 
lump the charges, and devote ‘the money saved to 
hiring a better cook.” 
He explained that it always had been managed 
so. That was sufficient. 
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THE PRINCE’S REASON. 


few years hence the little prince who figures 
in the following story from the London 
Express will hear of the Nile and Trafalgar and 
the great victories won by British merehant 
seamen, and will Know that to be a sailor requires 
skill and heroism; but just now his view of this 
noble profession—and of his royal father as well— 
is refreshingly natural and boyish. 

Not iv" ago the Prince of Wales went unex- 
poaeey nto the royal nursery, and found his 

tle son busily engaged drawing on a bit of scrap 
paper the picture of a ship. 

“Well, laddie,” said the Sines, quite proud of his 
son’s creditable performance, “l’m very pleased 
to see that you are fond of ships and sailors. I 
am a sailor, you know.’ 

“Yes, dad¢ y,”’ cried Prince Edward, excitedly, 


“and I want to be a sailor, too, when I’m grown | 


up!” 

“Ah,” said the Prince of Wales, smiling, “and 
you want to be a sailor, do you? Because ¢ addy’ 8 
a sailor, ] suppose?” 

“Not because of that, I think,” said the young 
prince, thoughtfully ; “because I don’t like doing 
my lessons always, and 
be a sailor, need you, daddy?’ 
& & 


DIFFICULT DENTISTRY. 


he Nawab of Rampur, which is about six 

hundred miles to the northwest of Calcutta, 
came down from his home to call on Dr. D. 8. 
Smith, says a London paper, and brought one 
hundred and fifty people with him to see about his 
mother’s teeth. 


She wanted a set of false teeth, and because 
Englishwomen “had two sets, the maharima must 
have two sets, also. The Nawab of Rampur is a 
Mohammedan, so, of course, the mother could not 
show her face, 

Likewise on that account Doctor Smith had to 
go to Rampur to do the work. Two thousand miles 
to make two sets of false teeth! It cost the nawab 
four thousand rupees. 

The old woman lay back with her face covered, 
and the dentist worked at her mouth through a 
hole in a sheet 


ou needn't be clever to 











BOOKKEEPING, PENMANSHIP. 
vty ~eapntcr ~ reel 

ete., successfull taught by mail or m 
charges. POSITIONS sec ured. 10,000 stu. 
| dents. Booklet free. Address Dept. 12, 
DRAUGHON’S BUS. COL., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send ac. for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 
“Mother's Fri Library.” 

Free. Se tite hootten) 
Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St., 
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Don’t “‘Grin and Bear It,’’ 


When vos have Varicose Veins, 
Weak Knees, Swollen Joints, 
Weak Jes 


Elastic Stockings 


Never fail to relieve, and generally 
permanently cure these troubles. 
Made strictly to measure at Half 
usual prices. Self-measurin a 

rections and prices sent FREE 








CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Market Street, Lynn, Mass. 








SUMMER ADVICE. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS. 
Keep cool in hot weather. 
“How?” 
By eating Grape-Nuts every day. 
“Rats!” 
No, not rats, but a good, sound fact that thou- 
sands make daily use of. i 
Grape-Nuts is a predigested food which makes 
digestion easy. 
It gives the nourishment without the internal 
| heat caused by heavy carbonaceous foods. 
You can feel from ten to twenty degrees cooler 
than your neighbor when you eat proper food that 
does not overtax the stomach. 


grain, apd by mechanical process the starches are 
changed into grape sugar in the same manner as 
the stomach would do in the first act of digestion. 

The phosphates of the cereals are retained in 
Grape-N uts, and these and the grape sugar supply 
the necessary nourishment to body, brain and 
nerve centers. 

Grape-Nuts is a concentrated food, giving 
strength, vitality and coolness to the body and 
energy and clearness to the brain in place of the 
heavy, sluggish, draggy feeling caused by meat, 
potatoes, ete. 

Another point. 
| It *§ thoroughly cooked at the factory by food 
| experts and saves you the trouble. 


it is ready to serve. 

No hot stove, no cross cook, no loss of time or 
exertion as with other food. 

Its crisp taste with the delicate sweet of the 


most critical epicure. 

The recipe book in each package of Grape-Nuts 
gives many pleasing puddings, salads, entrées and 
desserts that can be made. 

Worth a trial, and a package will prove it. 


Grape-Nuts is made from certain parts of the | 


You get it from the grocer, and by adding cream | 


grape sugar makes it pleasing to the palate of the 
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| ? Sample 
The Musical Wonder sent’ pre- 
" paid for 
Made of solid brass. 25e. 
INTERTAINS EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE  orat your 
pa Church, Sunda: School or aed yong Goales 
Free tilustrated Catal 
Manufacturing Co., 142.W. er St. Dept 1s. New York. 


























nh rour Koom. 
Wash delicate things—handKerchiefs, laces. 
doilies, etc. (things which one cannot cond 
to the ordinary wash) in Pearline’ S way. 





pot ne Ay hile wet, 
a! ew 
on 8 miever or window pane. This is - 


guests. 
able to risk to others’ hands. 
Pearline is Trustworthy. 
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and DUNLOP °rise” 


Stand foremost for Uniform Quality, 
Durability. That each is the most serviceable tire of its class is 


regardless of cost, and thus consider the question of their needs 
intelligently. Let us advise you regarding the proper size and weight of tire best adapted 
in principal cities. 


Ghe HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD CONN 


our reputation as makers of only high-class goods will be 
“carefully sustained in connection with this product) 
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Canvas Wigwam. 
\ 
A TENT FOR BOYS. 

; This is a tent made after the style of 
Ls. ¥ an Indian wigwam. It is6% feet high, 
\ : 6 feet in diameter at the base, and large 
> ee enough for camping purposes, afford- 
TR Vee. ing accommodation for two boys. The 
_ material is a strong, brown-colored 
a : drill, sufficiently heavy to withstand 
wT an ordinary storm. It is quickly and easily pitched; 
‘KS six or seven saplings furnish all support that is necessary. 

The Wigwam will be given to Companion subscribers for 

one new subscription and 85 cents extra. Price $2.00. 

Sent by express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY :: : :: BOSTON, MASS. 
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J hen gentle sunset floods the sky, 
And just before the gloam, 

They take me to the window high, 

To see the hills of home. 


l look beyond the city street, 

Above the grimy roofs, 

Far from the pavement’s noise and heat, 
Far from the clanging hoofs. 


And eagerly my eyes discern 

The hills remote and green, 

And then I stretch my arms, and yearn 
O’er vales that intervene. 


One hill more green and high than all, 
I love to look upon. 

There stands a house, and voices call 
A weary little one. 


There by the lamp my mother sits, 
My father reads his book, 

My little sister plays or knits, 

My dog is in his nook. 


Amid the oaks, with pleasant eaves 
The house stands, white, secure. 
Its form is hidden by the leaves, 
Yet it is there, I’m sure! 


Some day this door shall open wide, 
And forth my feet shall go 

To find the house the branches hide, 
That all my heart shall know ; 


To find the dwelling marvelous 
My dreams have made so fair— 
For though I cannot see the house, 
I know the house is there! 


* & 


VERBECK OF JAPAN. 


Son Ra Fo nearly forty years 

Guido Fridolin 
Verbeck gave his life to 
Christianizing Japan. 
After he left home this 
great Dutchman was 
a “Citizen of No Coun- 
try,’’ as his biographer, 
Rev. W. E. Griffis, calls 
him. He left Holland 
as a young man, and 
came to the United 
States, where he re- 
mained too short a time 
to become naturalized. 
Then he went to the island empire where no 
foreigner is ever made a citizen. 

He had been licensed and ordained a Presby- 
terian clergyman before he joined the party of 
missionaries which sailed in 1859 for the land 
where to-day there stands a monument erected to 
him by the Japanese people. When he arrived 
he found himself in a country where the open 
preaching of any new religion was forbidden. 
Young Verbeck had, therefore, to possess his 
soul in patience. But there was waiting for him 
an ally—one who had hoped for the coming of a 
teacher of Christianity. 

Years before, when the Crimean War had 
stirred up not only the West but the East, Japan 
had set about to protect her harbors. In charge 
of the coast and harbor guard was Murata 
Wakasa no Kami (Murata, Lord of Wakasa), 
who performed his duty by making from time to 
time personal inspections of the defenses. 

On one of these excursions he found floating in 
the water a little book, different in type, binding 











GUIDO FRIDOLIN VERBECK. 


and language from anything he had ever seen. | 


He was curious to know what it was, and found, 
after much wary and quiet inquiry, an interpreter 
who could translate it to him. This interpreter 
told him that the book was about the Creator of 
the Universe and about Jesus, Who did the will 
and taught the truths of that Creator; and that 
there was much between its leaves about morals 
and religion. 

All this merely whetted Wakasa’s eagerness to 
know everything that the book contained, and he 
sent one of his men to Nagasaki, ostensibly to 
study medicine, but really to learn from the 
Dutch settlers more about the book. They told 


him much, especially that the volume had been | 


translated into Chinese. That simplified the 
matter. He sent a man to China and got a copy, 
and began to study the New Testament for 
himself. 

In a little while he started a Bible class, and 
began to teach in his own poor way the new 
religion he had found. In need of more instruc- 
tion, he sent his brother to Nagasaki, where he 
found Mr. Verbeck. The two brothers became 
Verbeck’s pupils. Thus Christianity was planted 
in the heart of a man of power, and began to 
grow. 

But for a long time the struggle was against 
great odds. When the imperial government 
heard of Wakasa’s conversion, it commanded the 
prince to punish him. ‘The order was not obeyed, 
and the new faith, although technically forbidden 
by the law, gradually ceased to meet active 


| had reached the head 
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opposition. Modern Japan, energetic, progress- 
ive, civilized, was in part built by the homeless 
Dutchman who made a home for himself in the 
land which has become part of his title— V erbeck 


of Japan. 
& © 


SURVEYING A CANON. ' 


o swim a river in the face of an enemy’s fire 
T is justly looked upon as heroism, and is so 

regarded. Deliberately to trust oneself to 
the mercy of a roaring torrent flowing between 
twenty-five miles of cafion walls which tower half 
a mile high on either side, merely in the interests 
of science or industrial development, requires also 
a high order of courage. This was done by Mr. 
A. L. Fellows, a hydrographer of the - United 
States geological survey, and his assistant, Mr. 
W. W. Torrence. With equipment reduced to a 
minimum, and a pneumatic raft upon which to 
float their impedimenta when swimming, these 
two men made a reconnaissance survey of the 
Grand Cafion of the Gunnison River in Colorado, a 
feat before attempted, but always with disastrous 
outcome. Harper's Weekly describes their trip, 
the purpose of which was to determine the feasi- 
bility of a plan in which it is proposed that the 
United States government should build a great 
dam and tunnel to distribute the now waste 
waters of the Gunnison over one hundred thousand 
acres of fertile land on the vernal mesa, and thus 
furnish homes for thousands of new settlers in 
Colorado. 


The two men had before them the history of 
or attempts to oe ee this cafion. Expedi- 
ions had gone to certain points, and had decided 
that farther progress was impossible, and h 
toilfully climbed out of the cafion, age the 
attempt to pass through it. Other expeditions 
of the great gorge, had been 
buffeted by the currents, lost their boats, and 
been forced to return. Nothing daunted by these 
previous experiences of others, Mr, Fellows deter- 
mined to establish by actual survey the possibility 
of — the great water resources of the 
Gunnison In the reclamation of the fertile plains 
within their reach. 

He and his companion entered the cafion at its 
head, and ten days later emerged from the lower 
end, having made a distance of twenty-five miles 
of the roughest travel conceivable, with barely 
enough clothing to afford the necessary protection. 
The latter half of the journey was accomplished 
on short rations, and nearly all of their equipment 
was lost piece by piece in the numerous misad- 
ventures which fell to their lot. Even then, 
recollecting some of their experiences, they con- 
gratulated themselves at having made the trip 
without serious bodily iniry or loss of life: 

They climbed along the rocky walls of the 
eafion, swimming the river time and again, often 
blindly trusting themselves to a raging torrent, 
where they were whirled through a half-mile or 
more of turbulent water without the slightest 
knowledge as to what lay before them. 

At other times, to pass around obstructions, it 
took half a day to make a half-mile of progress. 
On one occasion, while crossing the river with 
their rubber raft, the float was caught in an eddy 
through which they were swimm ng, and was 
overturned, throwing the cameras, field-glasses, 
transit, level and other belongings into the current. 
Some of them were recovered, but the surveying 
instruments were lost forever. 

As a result of this daring trip it is now kpown 
that by the construction of a tunnel three miles 
long and a series of shorter tunnels, aggregating 
verhaps two miles in addition, the waters of the 
yunnison can be brought into the Uncompahgre 
valley at a cost of about one million dollars. 


* 


THE BELL WOLF. 


settler on the upper Mattawa River, Canada, 
caught a wolf last winter. He had read 
that ships were sometimes cleared of rats 


by fastening a bell around the neck of one of | 


them. And the idea occurred to him, says the 
New York Sun, that in a similar manner he might 
clear the adjacent woods of wolves. He therefore 
fastened a bell on the wolf’s neck and released 


| him. 


After the snow had nearly disappeared, he 
allowed his flock of sheep to exercise their lambs 
in the fields near the house. While he stood 
watching the gambols of the lambs, the sheep 
qeeee up their ears as if intently listening. 

hen, with much bleating, the whole flock raced 
to the woods. 

Wondering at this strange freak on the part of 
the animals, the farmer went about his work. 
About an hour later the sheep returned, but it was 
soon discovered that one of the lambs was missing. 

The next day the same a occurred, and 
again a lamb failed to return. e children tried 
to keep the sheep in the fields, but when they 
could not do this followed them into the bush. 
They reported that’ they had distinctly heard a 
bell tinkling in the distance. 

Then it dawned upon the farmer that the bell 
he had fastened to the neck of the wolf was the 
same which had been borne by the father of the 
flock in the previous summer. The quick-eared 
sheep had recognized the sound of the bell, and 
true to their instincts, had hastened to join their 
last year’s companion. They found not exactly a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, but a wolf with a sheep’s 
wh penamanes to him, and ready to dine on spring 
amb. 

The farmer will not release any more belled 
wolves, 


e & 
PIONEERS OF THE PLANT WORLD. 


that strong-scented denizen of swamps, the 

skunk-cabbage. This plant, hardy, brave, 
undaunted in any weather, breaks the ice about 
it even in January, and the careful observer may 
find it at that unpropitious season already making 
its preparations for the spring. The author of 
“The Brook Book”’ says: 


One cold new I in early Romany I was prowling 
— the underbrush near my favorite cabbage 
patch, when I became aware that some one else 
was also crunching about in the snowthere. This 
person, dressed like myself in short skirt and 
1eavy boots, was intent on some odd business 
which I could not at first determine. She was 
bending down, thrusting her hand into the snow, 
and I could see that she held some small gleaming 
instrument. It proved to be a thermometer. 

“Good morning!” said I. As she returned my 
greeting, she thrust the thermometer down into 
an opening in the snow. 

“May I look?” I asked, suiting the action to 
the word. 

The opening in the snow had not been made by 
her hand, as | supposed. It was rounded smoothly, 
and down at the bottom I could see the top of'a 
skunk-eabbage hood. 

How came the air-holes there? 


- of outdoor life have only good words for | 


What did the 


thermometer mean? I looked inquiringly at my 
new friend. She showed me that some of the 
openings were small, and others as much as eight 
inches across. In no case was the hood of 
lant on a level with the surface of the ground. 

n the larger ones the cavity was widest at the 
bottom, the snow walls forming an arch over 
the =. 

While we were talking the thermometer had 
been registering the temperature of one of the 
plants. She gently drew it forth and read its 
record. This she jotted down in her note-book 
against the date. She then let me look at her 
notes. 

We found that the temperature of the plant was, 
in many cases, considerably above that of the 
atmosphere. The largest difference between the 
two was four degrees, Centigrade, or seven and 
one-fifth degrees, Fahrenheit. 

“T thought when I first noticed those holes,” 
said she, “that the skunk-cabbages must be at 
work generating enough heat to melt the snow 
around them. NowlIam sure of it. I have visited 
this place every ve f for a week, and my record 
shows that the plant not only keeps from freezing 


itself, but is able to melt out, a breathing-hole 
sides.” 





A dusty hollow where the pond once lay, 
A withered bank, once green with moss and 
shade ; 
But yonder in wide meadow-lands the hay 
Stands straight and tall to wait the mower’s blade. 
A silenee, morn and noon among the trees 
Where all day long the robins used to sing; 
But life has sweeter uses now for these. 
Why should we mourti the spring? 


A dry sharp stubble where the grain-fields gold 
Spread out of late their wealth in waving pride; 
But press and garner keep the manifold 

Rich treasure of the autumn countryside. 

The sunlight waning with the waning year, 

The sting of frost at twilight and at dawn; 

But hearth and woodland glow with scarlet cheer. 
Why mourn for summer gone? 


A veil of mist across the purple hills, 

A hush of snow along the forest aisles ; 

A brooding peace that through the silence thrills 

Above the whiteness of unbroken miles. 

A sealed hope beneath the clasping snow, 

Hope sure to quicken soon at springtime’s breath. 

The world shall wake again when south winds 
blow ; 

Life shall be born of death. 


& ih 


THEN AND NOW. 


gentleman had just come home to Boston 
A from New York by the Shore Line express, 
which makes the run of two hundred and 
twenty-three miles in five hours, 


and describing the wonderful 


which so swift a journey could be made. At the 


papers from his grandfather’s trunk in the attic. 
One, a letter, bore at the top the date March 27, 
1802. It was written in New York just a hundred 
years ago that day. 


“My Dear Wife,” it read, in the formal phrase- 
ology that prevailed even in the most intimate 
communications of the times, “this will inform 
you of my safe arrival here after passage of four 
days. fe arrived at Providence on Monday 
evening, and took a packet bound to Newport, 
where we arrived on Tuesday at noon. In the 
| afternoon of the same day we took passage on 
| board a sloop bound direct to New York. We 
| experienced a very severe gale on Wednesday, 
be made a harbor, where we rocked it out z 
| safety.” 

The gentleman read on a little farther. “This 
letter was written on Thursday evening,” said he, 
“just after my grandfather had arrived. When 
I reached town last Sunday night, I called up m 
wife by telephone. Hello!’’ he continued. “Mare 
27th fell on a Thursday in 1802, just as it does now. 
The old gentleman left on Monday morning and 
arrived on Thursday evening—four days and three 
=e, by sea and land.” 
ohnnie was silent for a long time before he 

spoke a word. “I think I’d rather pe the way 
your grandfather went,” he said, finally. 

The gentleman looked up in some _ surprise. 
Then he cee a of the merry forty-mile run by 
stage to Providence, with change of horses at little 
country inns; he sniffed the salt air of Narragan- 
sett Bay from the deck of a swift packet, and he 
saw the little sloop tossing about in a sheltered 





arbor. 
“Well, Johnnie,” he said, “I guess you’re right.” 


. Cel 





WAITING FOR HER SHIP. 


| ship cat loves its home as sincerely as the 

A more fortunate animal whose lot is cast 
| amid gardens and among moonlit walls. 
In “The Fireside Sphinx” Miss Repplier tells a 


| pleasing story of a ship cat, who was the “mascot” 


| on an oil-tank steamer plying between Savona and 
| Philadelphia. 


In the course of time puss | ghey be the ship 
with a family of kittens, which were less than a 
month old when the Philadelphia docks were 
reached. 
missing. Search was made in vain about the 
wharves, and Captain Hugo was compelled, not 
only to sail without his mascot, but to assume the 
responsibility for her abandoned infants. 

When the prodigal cat returned, another and a 
larger boat filled the Buyonne’s place at the 
wharf. The cat visited every steamer in the docks; 
then, convinced that she was homeless and kitten- 
less, she took up her quarters in a watch-box, and 
patiently awaited Captain Hugo’s return. 

Week followed week; scores of barks arrived, 
and were each in turn anxiously inspected; and 
still, undiscouraged by repeated disappointments, 
the cat a ept her post. 

At last the Bayonne was sighted, and there was 
no need this time to hunt for the cat. There she 
stood, guverme with agitation, on the extreme 
edge of the wharf, as the malodorous little craft 
eo its way up the river. The captain’s big 

lack dog, pussy’s old friend and companion, 
barked his furious welcome from the deck. This 
increased her excitement, and when the steamer 
was still twelve feet from the docks, she cleared 
with flying leap the intervening space, and amid 
the cheers of the crew, ran straight to the captain’s 
eabin, where she had left her kittens two months 
before. They were well-grown young cats by this 





He was telling 
Johnnie about the trip, says the Boston Transcript, | 
mechanism by | 


same time he was looking through a bundle of old | 


When the ship sailed the cat was | 











time, and dis) to resent her intrusion; but 
the mother’s Joy was as excessive as if she had 
been parted from them but for a single night. 


*® 


A COSSET HORSE. 


ne day not long ago two girls, Agnes and 

QO Pauline Bain, were fording Cicero Creek, 

near Tipton, Indiana, on horseback. The 

horse caught his foot, stumbled, and the girls 

were thrown into the water. The Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune tells what followed. 


Neither f xt could swim, and both were in 
imminent danger of drowning, when the horse, 
a great pet and a most intelligent animal, swam 
to them, as if conscious of their danger. 

Around and around them the animal am, 
until Agnes finally caught hold of his tail; then 
she fortunately caught her sister’s hair, and the 
horse towed them both ashore. 

The first news of the accident that the family 
had was the appearance of Tom, the horse, at the 
door, neighing as if in trouble. Mr. Bain went 
out. The moment he appeared the animal started 
ower on a trot; then, seeing that his master did 
not follow, he galloped back, neighed again, then 
went off as ‘ore. 

By this time Mr. Bain had concluded, from the 
conduct of the horse, that something was wrong, 
and hurriedly followed the animal. He met the 
two little girls making their way homeward. 
The horse ran up to them and rubbed his nose on 
their shoulders, as if to show how glad he was 
to find them alive. 

Previous to this time Mr. Bain had talked of 
selling Tom, for he had declared that a “cosset 
horse wasn’t worth his keep”; but since the 
accident he says that he would not sell him at any 
price, and when he dies Tom is to have a monu- 
ment to commemorate his rescue of the two girls. 


* 


HE HAD DONE HIS BEST. 


he point of the following story from the New 
T York 7ribune is not too fine for every-day 

economists to perceive. It carries a lesson 
which ought to interest purchasers as well as 
manufacturers. 


A merchant who had a big trade in albata 
spoons decided that he ought to get them from the 
manufacturer at a lower price. The manufac- 
turer, on the other hand, said that he could not 
make any reduction unless he put more lead into 
the composition. 

Re right; use more lead,” replied the mer- 
| chant. 

Before long he wanted a second reduction. The 
manufacturer made the same reply, and was again 
| told to use more lead. 

After a whjle the merchant wanted the spoons 
at a still cheaper price, but the manufacturer 
wrote that he could not possibly submit to a 
further cut. 

“Put in more lead,”” wrote the merchant. 

“Can’t,”” answered the manufacturer. 
last lot I sent you were all lead.” 





“The 


* 


MARJORY’S PROVISO. 
B= Marjory has been having her first expe- 





rience of rural sights and sounds: of green 

things growing, of flowers hiding in the 
grass, of cows in the pasture, of horses in 
the stable. She was delighted with all but one 
of them, says a writer in the Philadelphia Tele- 
graph. 


The one exception was the big surly dog that 
keeps watch and ward over he farm. She 
respected Hector in his own place, but that place 
is ata distance. She did not want him or his kind 
to approach near enough for intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

Having been invited by a Logg | of the house to 
wae —_ down tothe village, Marjory hesitated 
a little. 

“Why, Marjory,’’ exclaimed the lady, in an 
injured tone of voice, “don’t you want to go 
with me?” 

“Yes,” replied the littl maid, “I want to go; 
but p’ease don’t let any dogs happen to me!” 





* 


| WOULD FOREGO CONSOLATION. 


| Su good humor is often difficult to attain, 
but there are instances in plenty when it 
was triumphant. At .a certain dinner at 
which the late John Fiske was present, says the 
New York Times, a number of stories were told 
| iustrating extraordinary social tact and courtesy. 


| Mr. Fiske alluded to that celebrated incident 
wherein a French king, entertaining some of his 
court at his own table, peeey broke a costly 
bey am after a guest had been so unfortunate 
as to break one by dropping it. 

Strangely enough, Mr. Fiske had hardly finished 
telling the story when a —_ fell from the table 
between himself and his hostess, a woman famed 
for saying the right word at the right time. Their 
eyes met apt ge ae A and Mr. Fiske’s hand went 
ruefully to his offending elbow. 

“It was my fault,” smiled the hostess. “But 
please don’t try to console me by throwing the 
rest of the service against the wall!” 


& oy 


A MODEST REQUEST. 
g oe judge from an incident reported in the 





Washington correspondence of the New 

York Tribune, the Department of Agricul- 
ture sometimes appears from a distance like a big 
department store. During the season when mem- 
bers of Congress send out seeds one of the 
packages found its way back to the sender, 
accompanied by a note from the farmer to whom 
it had been addressed, 
| My dear sir,’’ wrote the farmer, “I appreciate 
| your good-will in sending the seeds, but my eldest 
| daughter, Matilda, is going to marry the doctor 
down to the village next month, and wife and 
| I think of giving up the farm and going there to 
| live. If we do, the seeds won’t be much good, 
|as we sha’n’t have a garden; so if you could 
| change them for some stockings (No. 9) and some 
handkerchiefs, or a nice spring bonnet for Matilda, 
| I would be much obliged.” 


& & 


DRAWING THE LINE. 
A well-known judge on a Virginia cireuit was 


reminded very forcibly, says Harper’s 
Magazine, of his increasing baldness. 

One, of his rural friends looked at him and 

drawled, “It won’t be so very long, jedge, ’fo’ 

— hev to tie a string round your head to tell 





ow fer up to wash yer face.” 
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ANAGRAM STORY. 
Elucidator. 
I must have the tailor fix my 

some paper and used 

spilled some on my sleeve. With 

nnew —_ to the village. Alic went with us, and 
home. He suid to her, 


he an 
‘. letter for me to Miss 
1. ou answered in ase ould 
be, * --toask ofme.” Alice was angry, 
and thre “Ww some , and was immedi- 
ately sorry. Said he, --- myself a 
monster to ~ beg your pz ardon, 
will ask you to w alk with me to 
On their return he said, “A song is now my 

for me hea ase - myself 
away with. ia lighter 1eart vit you sing: or have you 


with, and 


and 


a cok am a little hoarse, 
but that is soon ---- any time will 
relieve it. I will sing for you.” 


I know a lady whose sole idea is 
She wanted me to buy a whole -- 
said no. I was so vexed I could not 
enough to make her unde rstand. 
was so good for the ---. sald no. 
-- -- a dish of rice once, and he would 
not toue hit. I told her I thought as an 
of the merits of rice she was a failure. 


2. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 





She said rice 


In the following quotations from Shi ikespeare 
whom do the omitted words describe ¢ 
“The ripest fruit falls — 


yi 
Ty 


“Something is rotten —— the State of Denmark,’ 
} “Grim- visaged —— hath smoothed his wrinkled 
f front.’ 


“One man in his time plays many pa arts, 
His acts being seven ages 
“Put money thy purse 
“Sleep dwell upon thine eyes, —— in thy breast.” 
“I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips —— the nodding violet grows.” 
“The —— of gold, which this inseription bears; 
Who ¢ hoose th me shall gain what many men 


desire. 
“There is fall of a 


, the infant.’ 








a special providence —— the 
” 





, sparrow.’ 
ae THE LITTLE ARTIST. «time is out of joint.’ 
“I come not, frie nds, to ste al away your ——.” 
‘A king 
| side and nodded, as if in approval of the thought ; | thirsty —I’ve got to get a drink first,” and | “I shall not look upon — “like again.” 


” 


“Friends, Romans, ——, lend me your ears, 


R. 
BOBBY, THE HUNTE | and Bobby stared and laughed a little, and then away went Virginia to the kitchen. On the 
For the | waited to admire the beautiful markings of the way back she had to pat Cat Katherine and 3. 
look at the clock. It all took very nearly four PI. 
minutes. “Eth sharm si nefzor, 
The pian ttled noe tien Ba oP he Het verri adde. 

I 0 rattled away noisily lor a lew Hugroth cudsol kile hases 
minutes, and then Virginia heard sleigh-bells Eth dre nus selfhas 
and had to run to the window. While she No livelag wodwins | 
was up she thought it best to look at the clock 


obby was wild with excitement. 

first time he was going into the woods to | wings and head. 
stay. Not a common walk, holding to| He remembered how the game looked which 
somebody’s finger, nor a drive with papa or Uncle Jim brought into camp, and how sorry he 
mamma or a nurse on the same seat, but a real, | had felt when he saw their limp forms and 
sure-enough camping out, with pine boughs for | | closed eyes. Would this beautiful bird look that 


Hatt milgrem dre. 
beds, and things cooked over a camp-fire, and | way after he shot it? tT 


hunting and fishing, and—and he couldn’t begin| Slowly the bowstring slacked, and he rose to again. 4. 

to enumerate half the delights that were crowd- | his feet and walked thoughtfully back to camp. Tum, tum, ti-tum—tiddle-de-dee, played Vir- si Sees 

ing through his brain. | Uncle Jim was mending a net. ginia. Practising was such thirsty work! It an Uy thief 7 _— — 
But for one thing, he would not be a little boy " “Well, Nimrod,” Uncle Jim called, cheerily, made your throat so dry! Tum-ti-tum, tiddle- Takes them from my certain hold. 


Tiniest things I'll keep, 
Vessels large I safely let 
Slip through me with all sails set. 
You begged your lady fair last night 
For me, and whether dark or bright, 
Vil keep myself safe hid from sight. 


dee—“T’ve got to have a drink, so there This and yet 
time the big brother who loved to tease was in 
the kitchen, mending his skate straps. Virginia 
had to see if he was doing it right. 

Once more before eleven o’clock Virginia went 


who fired at marks any longer. -He would get | “what success ?”’ 

real game, and catch real fish; and when Uncle| Bobby flushed, but his voice did not falter nor 

Jim told some of his bear yarns, he would have | his gaze fall. 

a yarn of his own to spin. “If you please, Uncle Jim,” he said, “I 
But he had no idea the woods could be so | believe I’d rather shoot at marks than things.” 


awfully lonesome. It took him two days to go; FRANK H. SWEET. into the dining-room to consult the hands of the 5. 
five trees away from the tent by himself. He | : clock. The last time she went they really CHARADE. 
counted the trees, because he knew then just | * pointed to the hour. My first is a trial that all must bear; 


My second looks just like it; 
My third’s a common little verb, 


how far he did go, and he could count back even **Leven! Goody, goody!” chanted Virginia. 


lA “SUM” IN SUBTRACTION. 


if the tent was in sight. “Are you through practising, dear? Then I hope your guess will strike it. 
He was not a coward, though. His jumping | Mamma come here and do some arithmetic!” mamma iy eee ere in; my fourth 


(I’m trying 

To tell you all I can, yet on 
Deception I’m re lying.) 

If you should total me, oh well! 

I fear the answer I should tell, 


called. 
“*Rithmetic! Why, mamma, it’s Saturday !’’ 
“I know, but this won’t take long. There’s 


into the river to pull Baby Bess out the summer | 
before proved that. However, he did not like to 
think of that incident; it was too foolish. They 


sighed gently, as if she dreaded it. It 
would be so different if Virginia tried— 
poor mamma sighed again. She was not a very 


VV site was going to practise. 


had been obliged to jump in and pull him out, 
because he did not know how to swim. 

On the third morning’ he closed his lips very 
firmly and walked twelve trees from the tent. 
Then he sat down, with an arrow fitted to his 


rich little mother, and at this very minute she 
was doing some work that would help pay for 
Virginia’s music lessons. 

“Oh, dear, have I got to practise ?’’ 
Virginia. One of her dolls had the measles, and 


groaned | 


only a little sum in addition and one in subtrac- 
tion. I’ve worked them both, but I wish you’d 
see if they’re right.’’ 

2 minute 8 picking up leaves. 
drink, cat, clock. 


Answers to Puzzies in Last Number. 
1. 1. Rasped, spared, drapes, spread, parsed. 
2. Tracer, carter, crater. 
2. Should, shoulder; broth, 
der; with, wither; moth, mother; 


hind, hin- 
martyr ; 


brother ; 
mart, 





4 
bowstring, and waited. Uncle Jim always | it was a very trying time to leave her. 3 “  sleigh-bells, newt, neuter; dye, dire; stream, streamer; meat, 
went into the wildest parts of the forest for his| “It’s the eri—eri-sis !” sighed Virginia. ee are a es SN, WERE, 
bears and things; and this was certainly wild “T should think it was the cry-sis!’”’ laughed — ; S. 1 > - 4 D 
and remote, for he could only just see the camp- the big brother, who loved to tease. But Virginia oo? RIVULET 
kettle hanging under the forked sticks. did not laugh. She was studying the clock. That was the one in addition. The one in DELAYED 
And presently his reward came, for a beautiful| “Half past ten—I’ve got to practise till “leven. | Subtraction was very easy, but somehow Virginia DETER 
blue bird, almost exactly like the blue jay in his Oh,dear!”? She sat down on the piano-stool with | found it hard. prey re. 
picture-book, flew to a low branch not ten feet a little flounce that whirled the loose leaves of Sata pa é. “em so Ae te 
away. the lesson-book every “which way.” It took 7. 6.1 Ribbon. : AS, Sid, you, us—assiduous 
How his eyes sitet as he stretched the two minutes to pick them up and get the pages oi 3. ead, creme -redress. 4. Clam; bur—clamber. | 
bowstring! This would be a yarn to spin after numbered right. Then Virginia playeda whole| “Did I make any mistakes, dear?’ mamma 7. 1. George III.; Byron. 2 Lord Nelson; 


Tennyson. 3. Keats; ‘shelle y. 4. Daniel Webster ; 
s W. Holmes. 5. Abraham Lincoln; Lowell. 

Duke of Wellington; Tennyson. 7. Napoleon; 
Syren. 8. Jeremy Taylor; Emerson. 9% Ed- 
Tennyson; Longfellow. 11 


| asked, anxiously. Virginia’s face was pink. 
“No’m, I did. I—I borrowed seventeen 
minutes. I’m going right back an’ pay ’em up.” 
ANNIE D. KENT. 


Unele Jim had told one of his bear stories. He 
would not be a play hunter any more, but a real 
one. 

At this the blue jay cocked his head on one 


page without noticing that there was a little 
black “‘flat’’ in the signature. 

“There, now, I forgot to flatten my b’s!’’ she 
grumbled. ‘Well, be flat, then! No, I’m! 


THE NEW BABY. 


Oh, we’ve got a new baby sister! 
Folks act as if she was a queen! 

What Rob and |! want doesn’t matter, 
And sometimes it seems kind of mean. 
We dress up for regular battles, 

With helmets and sabers and all; 

It’s pretty exciting, | tell you! 

We charge on the foe, and they fall, 
And then we hear somebody calling 
(Mamma, or Aunt Lou, or Aunt Jane), 
“Boys! boys! can’t you learn to be quiet? 
You’re waking the baby again!” 


wards; Holmes. 10. 
Washington; Byron. 





BY ELIZABETH L. GOULD. 


Of course we hear somebody calling 
(Mamma, or Aunt Lou, or Aunt Jane), 
“Boys! boys! can’t you learn to be quiet? 
You’re waking the baby again!” 


But when Rob and | play we're wounded, 
And fall, with loud groans, to the floor, 
Why, no one comes flying to help us. 

But while we are “groaning full sore,” 
We're sure to hear somebody calling 
(Mamma, or Aunt Lou, or Aunt Jane), 
“Boys! boys! can’t you learn to be quiet? 
You’re waking the baby again!” 


‘ 


But Rob and | try to be patient, 

For when she’s a sensible size, 

That baby, we’ve planned how we'll have her 
A trav’ller that’s took by surprise 

By robbers, or animals maybe, 

All wild! That'll be one of us; 

The other will rush to her rescue 

With shouts! But they won’t make a fuss. 
They'll smile, and they'll say to each other 
(Mamma, and Aunt Lou, and Aunt Jane), 
“Why, we can’t expect they'll be quiet; 
They're 'musing that baby again!” 


Now Rob can play tunes with one finger, 

And I've got an awful strong voice. 

Rob’s fav’rite is “ Star-Spangled Banner,” 

But “Marching Through Georgia” ’s my choice, 
So gen’lly we do both together. 

It’s real hard to keep your own part; 

You can’t, ‘less you do it the loudest. 


She’s little, and red, and keeps squealing, 
And squints up her eyes, just like this! 
And then they all crowd up around her, 
And every one gives her a kiss! 


But when we've just got a good start 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weeny issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eigt it—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subse riptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Money for Re coats should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not roenent 
Agents to collect money for ‘renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Comp panion. when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money = a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of mentg by us before the date opposite our 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions tenewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own ris) 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





SORE THROAT. 


4AIN in the throat is the usual 
accompaniment of all acute throat 
inflammations. It is accentuated 
by swallowing or by use of the 
voice. 

Sore throat is a term broadly 
applied to all the various degrees 
of discomfort of this region, from 
mere dryness and stiffness of the throat to states 





of acute pain, which may render swallowing well- | 


nigh impossible. 

A dry, burning sensation is the usual character- 
istic of pharyngitis—an inflammation of the region 
above the soft palate and behind the nose. 

Acute, lance-like pains shooting upward toward 
the ear and down the neck usually accompany 
tonsilitis. When the tonsilitis is accompanied by | 
the formation of pus—quinsy sore throat—the pain 
is throbbing, deep-seated, and much increased by 
any muscular movement of the throat; such, for 
example, as is involved by swallowing, talking or 
chewing. The pain of laryngitis is sometimes 
severe, sometimes not, and is always accompanied 
by hoarseness or huskiness, or even by “loss of 
voice.” 

A very dangerous form of laryngitis sometimes 
occurs in which more or less exudation into the 
tissues of this region takes place, and which may 
later proceed to pus formation. The danger lies 
in the possibility of the swelling of the vocal cords 
and adjacent regions becoming so marked as to 
stop respiration. In this form of laryngitis the 
pain is always ‘extreme. 
the early stages of diphtheria, but may become 
severe as the disease advances. The general 
prostration is more marked than in other forms of 
throat disorders. 

Pain in the region of the throat, like that which 
may effect a limb or joint, is an indication that rest 
is needed. Singers, public speakers, teachers, 
auctioneers and others who use the voice almost 
constantly in their daily work should never ignore 
thissymptom. Disregard of it has been the means 
of so increasing the congestion of the vocal cords 
as to set up permanent or chronie conditions 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
physician to overcome. 

Dryness and pain are usually relieved by the 
continued inhalation of steam from a steam kettle. 

The object of external remedies is the reduction 
of local congestion. Thus counter-irritants are 
used, like mustard, camphorated oil or iodine. 
Gentle massage is also beneficial. Dry heat 
applied externally is often useful in relieving 
pain, 

In the severe forms of sore throat, however, 
these remedies are of little avail, and local blood- 


letting from the lining membrane of the larynx | 
and also externally must frequently be resorted | 


to. Cases which involve obstruction to breathing 
require surgical measures. 


& © 


IMPORTING INSECTS. 


E very year representatives of our great import- 
ing concerns go abroad in search of new 
designs and patterns for the American trade. 
Among the foreign buyers who are to visit Europe 


this summer will be an Agricultural Department | 
He will seek | 


scientist looking for living insects. 
the species which prey on our injurious insects, 
and his chief purpose will be to arrange with 
trustworthy men there to forward to us the 
necessary supplies at the proper times. 

Most of our insect enemies have been imported | 
from Europe. Once here and freed from many of 


their natural enemies, they have increased and | 


multiplied at an alarming rate. “The balance of 
nature has been upset,” scientists say in explana- 
tion of the peculiar ravages of a new pest. 

The gipsy-moth, for example, was brought into 


It is usually absent in | 








States will probably import enemies of the wheat- 
plant louse and the asparagus-beetle. 

Hawaii fears that snakes, from which it is now 
fortunately free, may be brought in there by 
' soldiers returning from the Philippines. An 
| appeal was recently made to the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take steps toward guarding against 
this danger. He found no law covering the 
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case, and so asked one of the Congressional com- 
mittees to slip a few words into an appropriation 
bill, giving him the power to act. The Iawaiian 
mosquito was an importation from the United 
States. 

Of all our exports and imports none need more 
careful watching than live plants and animals. 
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INTENDED FOR A COMPLIMENT. 


here was a family reunion at the home of little 

Alice’s mother. Grandfather, grandmother, 
uncles, aunts and cousins had gathered from far 
and near. The child was much bewildered, says 
Harper’s Magazine, and had great difficulty in 
remembering the new names and distinguishing 
the strange faces. 


They were all anxious to be recognized by the 
little one, the only child present, and her mother 
was proudly eager to impress all their names on 
her mind. So the poor little girl ees subjected to 
the tiresome questions: “Who is this, Alice?” 
“What is my name?” 

At first she pave very vague replies, but soon 
fell into a tearful silence. 

In a little while Mary, her pe next-door 
neighbor, came in. ‘Alice loved Mary, and her 
face brightened when she saw the dear familiar 
face among so many strange ones. Mamma told 
Mar of Alice’s trouble in remembering her 
relatives’ names. 
| “But Alice knows who I by ef ah Mary, confi- 
dently. “Tell me, dear, w ola 

“You ain’t nobody,” jaid ‘the “child, fondly, with 
a sigh of relief. 

ary was somewhat confused, but under the 
circumstances it was the highest ‘compliment she 
could have received. 


* © 


TOUGH BUCKSKIN. 


| | pg re knows that the early pioneers and 

plainsmen wore clothes of buckskin. They 
| did it not only because cloth was hard to get, but 
because buckskin, although soft and comfortable, 
| will stand great wear and tear. One may be 
| pardoned, however, if he doubts the story of the 
| strength of buckskin told by one of a group of old 
| settlers, who were discussing the degeneracy of 
| the present age. 


| “J was breaking sod in northern bag I he 
ous “with four yoke of oxen. Something fright- 
|e them, and we started on a dead run straight 
for a large sycamore stump which was at least 
three feet in diameter. 

“The plow struck it about in the center, and 
split it wide open. I was still clinging to the 
handles of the plow, which went clean through 
the —, dragging me after. The stump flew 
together —_ and caught me by the seat of my 
buckskin pants.’ 

“What happened then?” asked one of the 
listeners. 

“Well, sir, would you believe it? We pulled that 
stump out by the roots!’ 
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MULES AT PLAY. 


*¢Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody good.” The 

mules in use in the Pennsylvania coal-mines 
have had a vacation on account of the strike 
;among the anthracite miners in that region. 
Many of them were brought to the surface for the 
first time in years, and turned into the fields. 


Pt of were unable to see at first, and appeared 
to be afraid to walk on the turf. They moved 
gingerly about, as if expecting to butt into? a wallat 
every 8 Ps They nosed the grass without eating 
it, and sniffed the: air for a long time before breath- 
ing naturally. Gradually, after a day or two, ro 
became accustomed to their surroundings, 
began to enjoy their freedom. 
heir antics were pathetic as well as amusing. 
| They were like prematurely old children at play— 
awkward and conscious, and apparently more 
than half-ashamed of their idleness. 
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NO DANGER. 


he truth is never more convincing than when it 

“slips out” involuntarily. Generally at such 

times it has a peculiar charm also, as this incident 
from the Milwaukee Sentinel suggests. 


A tattered and forlorn young girl of fifteen 
summers or so entered the office of a real estate 
man the other day. Ordinarily he is the politest 
of individuals, but this day he was so busy that he 
| did not know which way toturn. So, with a swift 
glance out of the corner of his eye, he said, rather 
sharply, “‘Well, what do you want?” 

“P-p-p-lease, mister, won’t you bu 
our cuckoo-clock ?” Oi a X the girl | 

“Your pa ee hat could 
cuckoo-clock even if I should get it?” 
| eseneae you won’t get it, mister. Please buy a 

cke 





Se on 
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CHANGED HIS SUBJECT. 


hen Doctor Talmage was in England in 1879, 

he was engaged to preach in one of the 
large towns. The Detroit Free Press says that 
he found the church besieged by nearly twenty 
| thousand people. 


This was not unexpected, but on entering the 
| church he was surprised to find it only moderately 





ull. 

“Why,” he demanded of the pastor, “don’t you 
let this crowd of people come in?’ 

“Oh,” was the reply, “each person inside has 
a four shillings to get in. 

Doctor Talmage had chosen for the text the 
ords, ‘Without money and without price.” 

| “He changed his subject at once. 


Massachusetts a few years ago for purposes of | 


scientific study and experiment. 
tally escaped, and their progeny was carelessly 
allowed to spread. The State has spent large 


sums of money in trying to exterminate the pest, | 


and has now abandoned the attempt. The moth 
is now extending his domain into other States, and 
doing much more damage here than in central 
and southern Europe, where his ways have long 
been known. It is now proposed to import from 
Europe a tree-inhabiting predatory beetle, to serve 
as a moth police. In the same way the United 


A few acciden- | 
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A PLAUSIBLE SUGGESTION. 


hey were coming across the Brooklyn bridge, 
says the New York Evening Sun, and saw a 
little tug puffing around one of Uncle Sam’s war 
vessels just outside the navy basin. 
“ There’s a man - —- war, my dear,” he said, 
pointing to the big ship. 
“And is the little one a tug-of-war?” she asked, 
as she gazed dreamily upon the water. 
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SUCCESSFUL TELEGRAPHERS 
leave our school to take desirable 
positions every day. 

Rail s send to us for 
operators and furnish railroad 
passes. Demand exceeds supply. 

wages. 

Many Prominent Rail- 
road Officiais Learned 
Telegraphy Here. 

Tuition is reasonable ; expenses are 
low ; many —a earn their board. 

~page free booklet tells all 
about this business opportunity, 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL 
OF TELEGRAPHY, 
(Established 1872,) 
519 Jack Bidg., 3 ine, Wis, 

Your money back if we fail to 
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Suits and Skirts. 


HIS Sale = positively 
end in a few weeks, so 
act promptly if you wish 
to secure a fashionable Suz 
or Skirt of bran-new mate- 
rials at one-third less than 
regular prices. Every gar- 
ment made to order; periect 
in fashion, shape and work- 
manship. The materials are 
suitable for late Summer or 
Fall wear. 
These offerings and others: 


Stylish Cloth Suits, for- 
mer p $10, reduced 
to $6.67. $12 Suits|{re- 
duced to $8. $15 Suits 
reduced to $1 













$5. Pn ae a 
iormer 
setengl 't $4: 
$9 Skirts re- 
duced to $6. 
$3.50 ee oie 
Suits reduced to $2.34. 
$3 Wash Skirts reduced to $2. 
Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be sent 
Jree at once upon request. Any garment which 
you get from us may be returned if unsatisfactory, 
and your money will be refunded. 
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COFFEE 


tastes like it” 
It Has a Flavor That's All Its Own. 


flavor until you 


in the Union. Send grocer’s name an 
for Illustrated Booklet on Coffee and Spice. 


Principal Coffee Roasters, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 





/ NABISCO 
Sugar 


Wafers 


A neber-ending feast 
of flabors 
as delicate as 
the 
flowers’ fragrance, 
as delicious as 
the 
sun-kissed fruit 





Made in many flavors. 
Each flavor sealed in 
a@ separate tin. 


National Biscuit 












No matter what coffee you use you 
will never get that peculiarly delicious 


Try ‘‘ White House.” 


Sold in one- and two-pound cans in o> | State 
yours 
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